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THE MISTRESS OF HAWK’S CRAG. 


BY THE ACTHOR OF ‘WOMAN'S WORTH,” “TWENTY 
STRAWS,” ETC. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE MISTRESS OF HAWK'S CRAG. 


—" Let us now 
With graver air our serious theme pursue, 
And yet preserve our moral full in view." 


MEANWHILE, according to her wont, Rhoda was 
busy in her mistress's room, arranging and re-ar- 
ranging matters to suit the lady's changeful fancy, 
and never-ending caprice. 

“It's a grand bed,” observed Rhoda, as she stood 
gazing at the velvet-hung couch. 

‘The Queen of England hasn't a better,” re- 
turned the housekeeper, who had been assisting 


Rhoda with sundry pieces of information and advice 
respecting the duties of a lady’s-maid. 

“T daresay she hasn't,” returned Rhoda. “I 
never saw such a bed in my whole life.” 

“Tt was Mr. Craven’s mother’s,” replied the 
housekeeper, sinking her voice. ‘‘ He will not use 
the suite of apartments he occupied in his first wife's 
lifetime.” 

“Why not ?” asked Rhoda. 

“ Because she was a bad woman, who brought 
disgrace upon his name, and trouble to his 
heart.” 

“Did she wrong him?” inquired Rhoda, in a 
half-scared tone 

‘Most cruelly,” responded the housekeeper ; “‘ so, 
at least, people said. We never mention her; her 
rooms are locked up; and, I daresay, will continue 
so as long as ever the master lives. He wasa very 
young man when he first married, or he never would 
have borne or excused her faulty conduct so long as 


he did.” 


THE SAD END OF JACOB HAYTON, 


“ Had she ever any children ?” Rhoda asked, in 
a strange, bewildered tone. 

“ Never,” rejoined the housekeeper. And cross- 
ing the room, she flung open a cupboard in the 
wainscoting, and displayed a large cradle. ‘‘ Look 
here, Mrs. Pevensey,” she proceeded; ‘this was 
Mr. Craven's own cradle, and our dear mistress's 
first baby will also lie in it.” 

Rhoda uttered a sharp cry, and dropped the 
hand-glass she was polishing. It was shivered into 
a score of pieces. 

“Good lor’, Mrs. Pevensey!” cried the house- 
keeper, “there's seven years’ bad luck for you! 
How nervous you ars, to be sure!” 

Poor Rhoda picked up the pieces of broken glass, 
but made no reply, save by a mournful shake of her 
head and a deep-drawn sigh. 

The housekeeper's words, together, with the 
sight of that cradle, had filled her breast with ap- 
prehension and trouble. 

Her brain grew hot, and memory almost forsook 
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her. Gasping for breath, she sank into a chair, her 
pale face quivering and working convulsively. She 
was conscious of her state; but she knew that she 
must struggle to overcome her weakness; if she 
did not do so, ruin might ensue—ruin and shame 
to herself and another. 

Rhoda's nervous attacks of late had heen frequent, 
and of long duration. Her health and strength 
were quite shattered, and sometimes her senses 
would give way; and for hours ghe would sit or lie 
wrapt in stupefaction, neither asleep nor awake; 
her teeth all the while chattering, and her imbs 
trembling and twitching, as though they hung on 
wires, pulled by an invisible shand. 

The power which Phillig exercised over the old 
servant's overwrought mind was almost as,qruel as 
it was unlimited; and poor Rhoda became, in every 
sense of the word, the puppet and slave of an un- 
scrupulous, heartless woman, who had made her 
the aceessory to a wicked imposture and positive 
erlmme. 

The position of affairs between the mistress and 
her depe:.dant should have been entirely reversed ; 
for Rhoda held in her keeping a secret which, if 
divulged, would not only have involved her mis- 
tress’s peace, but caused likewise her utter destruc- 
tior. 

Phillis knew all this; but her policy had so sub- 
verted circumstances, as to render Rhoda her tool ; 
all the while reproaching the woman with the 
enormity of the crime she had committed in  per- 
mitting an innocent man to suffer for her own 
sin. 

Rhoda might have defended herself by reminding 
her mistress that she had acted in that terrible affair 
on her advice and at her cntreaty : and she might 
further have added, that she was the repository of 
certain secrets of Phillis'’s; and that without her 
aid, her counsel, and her presence, Mrs. Craven 
would be lost. 

But Rhoda was too honest and too affectionate to 
do anything of the kind. 

She grieved and lamented daily and hourly for 
her foster-child, aud at the shocking part she 
herself had been forced to act; and her spirit 
groaned under the weight of concealment with 
which she had been burdened, and which she was 
compelled still to bear. 

Mr. Craven regarded Rhoda as one not quite in 
er right senses ; and wondered that his wife should 
-hoose to keep so strange a being as her abigail. 
And he disliked the woman without being able to 
assign the cause of his aversion ; for she had never 
obtruded herself upon his notice, but, on the con- 
trary, had always studiously shupned him, 

Days passed on ; and in an incredibly short space 
of time the whole of Mr. Craven's house was re- 
furnished and modernized, I’hillis herself superin- 
tending and directing the whole of the arrange- 
ments. 

Her husband was astonished at the exquisite taste 
she displayed : in every point the evidence of a gifted 


eye and refined perception was visible. and, as_ 
of holy love! 


each suite of apartments was completed, his smile 
of approval and hearty praise told the housekeeper 
and all around what power the new mistress had 


over the master, since she conid thus get him to | 


banish into the shade the heirlooms of his ancient 
family. 

At length the house being finished, T'lillis then 
thirsted for fresh excitement and novelty ; apd sorely 
against his own will, Mr. Craven hurried her from 
-ne scene of pleasure to another ; to balls, to routs, 
und tothe opera. She demanded an incessant and 
never-ending round of amusement, as if she were 
resolved to drown some heavy sorrow or eqnsuming 
canker that was blighting her inmost life. 

In society Mrs, Craven's. beauty was her passport 
to universal favour, and she was courted and flat- 
tered to her heart’s content: wherever she went her 
dazzling appearance created both interegt and admi- 
ration. 

Phillis was in no degree rustic : she.posgessed an 
indescribable charm of manner, and, when she 
pleased, she could fasginate like a serpent. Her 
voice had the.melody of the sweetest song-bird ; 
and her face might have been called almost angelic 
in its expression and its loveliness. Her form, now 
decked in costly robes, had all the dignity of a 
queen combined with the elegance and grace of.a 


eylph. 

Craven, while marking the adulation lavished 
upon his wife, felt uneasy at seeing it so readily ac- 
cepted by her. 

There was something in Phillis’s.manner towards 
himself that at times jarred the tenderest chords in 
his heart. He had been the victim of one woman’s 
falsehood, and he { 


_Jinctively shrauk from levity ; 


in the female sex as a thing most abhorrent and 
vile. 

He could not understand his wife bestowing 
smiles and favours upon any mortal, save himself. 
He was exacting, but not hard to please; delicate, 
but not fastidious. But he was affectionate and 
jealous; and who that truly loves is not jealous? 

Meanwhile, Phillis’s face waxed paler and paler, 
andiher husband, growing anxious for her health, 
begged her to abandon midnight meetings for sleep 
and necessary repose. 

Vainly did he talk, and vainly did he urge his 
wishes ; she rushed on more recklessly than ever, 
like the wild horse through the prairie, heedless of 
her course, or of whither it would tend. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
“ Now sits expectation in the air!” 


“Writ, Doctor, what ails her?” asked Mr. Craven, 
in an anxious tone, greeting the medical man as he 
one day came from Phillis’s chamber. _ 

“Be not alarmed, my dear sir,” said the old 
doctor, with a smile, and familiarly taking Mr. 
Craven’s arm. 

‘No, no, you see, sir, I’m not alarmed!” stam- 
mered the husband, leading the way into a side 
apartment. 

“T see no such thing,” laughed the doctor. 
“ There, there, I'll put you out of your misery at 
once: your wife is only ill from a natural cause, a 
very natural cause ; and if she will but take care of 
herself, she will go on very well.” 

“ Doctor, is it possible?” interrupted Mr. Craven, 
excitedly. “ Do—do I understand your words 
aright? Is my dearest hope likely to be realized ?” 

“ A few months heuce, | trust it will.” 

“ Phillis will be a mother!” exclaimed Mr. 
Craven, in a grateful voice. ‘“ Thank heaven! 
Thank heaven !” 

“ Bless my heart, bless my heart, why you are 
as white as a sheet !” 

“The news is so unexpected, doctor—so sudden.” 

“ Indeed!” returned the doctor, preparing to take 
his departure. 

“Mind, Mr. Craven, I have enjoined the strictest 
quiet to be observed by Mrs. Craven; it will be her 
own fault if matters do not progress favourably. 
Your wife is healthy and strong, but she must not 
impose upon either her health or her strength, and 
she must learn to understand tbat ladies cannot 
always be attending balls and theatres, and that 
there are times in their lives when duty’s call must 
be obeyed before that of fashion or pleasure. 1am 
an odd, brusque man, Mr. Craven, and if my 
patients don’t heed me, I give them up—I give them 
up at once.” 

And, after shaking hands with Mr. Craven, the 
doctor hurried away. 

Oh, what a tumult of thought, and what strange 
emotions came rushing through Mr. Craven’s heart 
and brain, as he reflected on the tender tie that would 
soon bind Phillis and himself in a closer and fonder 


“ Phillis, once a mother,” he murmured to him- 
self, ‘* and all will be well. A child will awaken 
her slumbering feelings, and she will then learn to 
care for home and for home endearments; and, 
instead of liwing in a feverish whirl of excitement 
—such as of late she has plunged into—she will 
find love and contentment in her child.” 

While Mr. Craven was wrapped in happy 
musings, the object of them was lying on her couch, 
with Rhoda seated by her side. 

Both of the women were extremely pale. 

“Why—why was a doctor sent for?” 
impatiently demanded. 

could not help it,” stammered Rhoda 
“ Mr. Craven woud send for him.” 

“ Mr. Craven!” echoed Phillis, s..eeringly. * How 
he galls and wearies me!” 

Rhoda clasped and unclasped her hands, and 
rocked her body to and fro, but made no reply. 

“ Prying and watching !” Phillis went on. “I'll 
not be watched.” 

Rhoda slightly shivored. 

“Can’t you speak to me ?” cried Phillis, starting 
up. “Hark! there's some one knocking at the 
door! Go to it, and say I’m aslecp—fast asleep.” 

Rhoda opened the door; did her mistress’s 
biddipg, and Mr. Craven—for ‘twas he—disep- 
pointed, went back to his own room. 

“Oh, this lassitude!” moaned Phillis. ‘ I never 
in my life felt ill before—my strength is gone, and 
I am weak almost as a little child.” 

“I wonder whether they suspect anything!” said 
Rhoda, absently. 


“ They ?—of whom do you speak ?" asked her 


Phillis 


a 
te) 


mistress, in a eee whisper, at the same time 
seizing the woman by the arm. “Fool, what is 
there to suspect ? Are you crazed?” 

“T forgot, I forgot!” returned Rhoda, in affright ; 
“ but no one has heard what I said.” 

“Where would be were as careless ?” 
demanded her mistress. 

Rhoda looked up into the treachereugly beautiful 
face before her: it seemed at onge to fascinate 
and overcome ‘hes. 

“Should Mr. Craven question you, you will be 
silent,” said Phillis. 

“I always.am so.” 

“That is well. Leave.all to me.” 

“‘Heayen help us both!” jaculated Ehoda, 
fervently. 

“Hush! Let me. try to. -sleep,” said Phillis. 
turning away, and burying her face in the pillow. 

Rhoda arranged the bed-clothes; drew the cur- 
tains, and removed the lamp; then sat down by 
the fire, and, fora while, contemplated the flickering 
embers ip the grate, 

“Sleep, sleep!” muttered she, glancing at the 
bed. “I wonder how she can sleep so peacefully—/ 
canvot. Listen, she’s slumbering like an infant! 
Does she ever dream ?—/ do. I dream of him. 
Oh, heaven, forgive thy poor servant! Hush! did 
she stir?—No. How will she manage to deceive 
everybody ?—then the doctor, too? I dread meet- 
ing Mr. Craven—I always dread him. This is 
December; in four more months—oh, dear !—oh, 
dear !—I shall lose my senses before those montlis 
are gone! What would she do then? I dare not 
think !—I dare not think !” 

* * * * % 

Time travelled with leaden footsteps to Dhillis, 
who was not now permitted to quit either her 
room or her sofa. The doctor was positive, and the 
patient was forced to submit to his instructions. 
Not willingly did she yield to this confinement, 
which deprived her of a daily round of pleasure and 
homage. 

For her husband's society she cared nothing ; 
nay, it was irksome and hateful to her : and she did 
not hesitate to show him the painful fact. Still, 
Mr. Craven was loth to admit the coldness of his 
wife ; and in his own mind, he invented all sorts of 
excuses for her strange behaviour towards himself. 
As she chilled, he warmed ; as though in resolution 
fixed to love her all the more, the more that she re- 
pulsed him: for 

“ Love is not love 
Which alters when it alteration finds.” 

So the husband, in the hope of a speedy change 
being wrought in his household, continued to be all 
patienge and adoration. 

One circumstance, strange and unnatural, per- 
plexed and distressed Mr. Craven greatly: Phillis 
not only,avoided the topic of the forthcoming event, 
but seemed angry at the slightest mention of it. 
The husband pondered over this inexplicable mys- 
tery, and its probable cause; but, as it will be 
supposed, he arrived at no conclusion -y¢bateve: 
respecting the matter. 

It willbe understood that Mr. Cravep’s home 
was far from being a happy one: -the ;temple of 
bliss which he had promised to himgelf, :ip this 
second marriage, had fallen to the growpg, andthe 
fabric lay in dust and ashes. Yet to thepbmoest he 
still strove to blind himself to al! the faylgs, ofPhillis. 
He never blamed her : but imputed herdatt ch 
of them as he was compelled to sce, tojher 4youth 
and inexperience only. 

Phillis’s heart was cold and insensible ag a stone; 
else her hueband’s unremitting kindness amg devo- 
tion would ere this have penetrated it, apd won 


from it regard. But supposing such an ,eyept as 


the above to have been impossible, she ~pight at 
least have yielded him+*respect and @bedience, 
eateem.and gratitude. 

The dull routine of life, now imposed,mpon her 
by necessity, fretted her much; for the woman. who 
abjures the tender ties and domesticities gf ihome, 
finds.no comfort at its board or fireside. 

All ber husband’s care for her safety she,received 
withibitter moodiness; and sometimes, with an irre- 
pressible buist of angry tears, she would rush from 
his presence to her chamber, in which she would 
remain alone for whole hours-tegether. 

How were those hours spent? In tears-of sor- 
row and anguish, and self-upbraidings? Qh, no, 
but in enraged and impious repinings that she .was 
about to become a mother. 

* * * 

“‘T have a wish to see my father,” said ‘Phillis, 
one morning as she was impatiently pacing the 
apartment, in which her husband was sitting read- 
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Mr. Craven looked up. inquiringly. 

“I> must go to Lilydell,” she said, decisively. 
“I'm weary of everything here.” 

“My dear Phillis, Roby would think you mad to 
travel just now—he would never permit such rash- 
ness.” 


“ T shall not ask him to do so,” interrupted she, | 


haughtily. “Iam not a child, nor am I Doctor 
Roby’s slave.” 


“ But to suffer you to travel a hundred and fifty | 


tiles in your present condition, and in this bleak 
month, too, would be against my will, and -—” 

“Were the distance of the journey to Lilydell 
doubled, and were the month I chose December, I 
would go thither.” 

“ Phillis,” he said, laying down his book, and 
going towards her, “ for my sake abandon this 
whim.” 

“Tis no whim ; it is my fixed determination.” 

“ Wait till June, when Lilydell will be all flowers, 
and when——” 

“No,” she returned, vehemently, “I will go 
hence to-morrow.” ‘ 

“ Phillis, listen to reason,” he said, kindly—* to 
prudence.” 

At this moment the door opened, and Dr. Roby 
was announced. 

“Ah, ha! a storm on my lady’s brow !” he ex- 
claimed, advancing to Phillis, and putting on his 
spectacles. Take care! ruflled nerves impair di- 
gestion, and otherwise disturb the health. What a 
pulse!” added he, taking her hand—*“ galloping 
like a racehorse, I protest! What's the matter?” 

Ina few words Mr. Craven informed the Doctor 
of Phillis’s determination to proceed to Lilydelt on 
the following day. 

The doctor listened in silence, then put on his 
gloves, and rose to take his leave. 

“You are not going, doctor?” exclaimed Mr. 
Craven. 

‘Yes I am,” he replied, snappishly, “ for you're 
both of you crazy ; and I'll have nothing more to 
do with either of you. Bless my heart and soul, 
madam,” he proceeded, addressing Phillis, **do you 
wish to kill yourself? Don’t saya werd, and never 
more ask for my advice!” 

“Pray, stay, and use your influence with her; 
for J have none,” said Mr. Craven, addressing the 
doctor in an under tone. 

“Use a fiddlestick!” spluttered the choleric old 
man, tidgeting with his gloves. “I have known you 
many years, Mr. Craven, and I knew your father 
before you; but I never discovered till this mo- 
ment, that you were a simpleton; yes, a downright 
simpleton, I repeat the word, unpleasant as it may 
sound in your ears.” 

Mr. Craven winced slightly, but made no an- 
swer. 

“Ah!” resumed the doctor, “I wonder why I 
come here, since my counsel is always despised and 


set atnought. You imagine, madam, that you can | 
do as you please; that you can go seampering into | 


the country (heaven knows how far), when you 
ought to be keeping yourself quiet and composed !” 

“TI did not know that a docter was the master of 
any house but his own,” observed Phillis, eoidly, 
but with censiderable emphasis. 

“Heaven knows, I would not be the master of 
thes!” rejoined he, glancing at Mr. Craven. 

* Phillis, Phillis,” implored her husband. 

“Don’t fear, Mr. Craven,” said the deetor, ob- 
stinacy in a woman is an incurable disease,—for 
which I never attempt to prescribe.” 


“Well, doctor,” said Mr. Craven, “should this 


act, now only in contemplation, be carried into ef- 


fect, you will clear je from all blame in the 
matter.” 

* I shall do no such thing !" responded he, testily, 
“ Good morning, good morning !” 

And before Mr. Craven could make any further 
observation, the old doctor had rushed out of the 
yoom and down the stairs. 

There was a thankful expression on Phillis’s face, 
as though her mind had just been relieved of some 
oppressive weight; and, with a sigh, she dropped 
into a chair almost fainting. 

Her husband was at her side in a moment. 


“My darling,” he said, throwing his arms about | 


her, “ what és the matter. You have been excited ; 
Roby ought to have had-more sense. You will 
give up all further thought of taking this journey ; 
I am sure you will. Don’t put me away from you ; I 
won't say much; and, after all, you shall use your 
own discretion. You knowI cannot long act in op- 
position to anything that will give you pleasure. 
Shall I get you a glass of water, or shall I call your 
woman, Rhoda?” 

She laid her hand on his, and he stooped and 


| kissed her cold fingers as reverently as a slave would 
| touch the hem of his mistress’s robe. 

| Oh, what a kind and gentle heart throbbed in 
_ this man’s bosom ; how tenderly he loved his wife, 
_and how bitterly she was requiting all his worth 
| and gcodness. . 

After a few minutesshe rallied. Then Rhoda was 
| summoned, by her, and instructed to straightway 
prepare for the journey to Lilydell. 

Mr. Craven offered no further obstacle or objec- 
tion to his wife’s wishes; so matters progressed, if 
not happily, at least peacefully. 

Rhoda knew well why her mistress was flying 
to Lilydell. Love for her father was not the cause ; 
| nor was love for Hawk's Crag the iucentive that 
| was drawing her thither. 

No, a stronger reason than these was influencing 
and leading her at this moment. 
* * 


| The journey to Lilydell was performed in eight 
days. And at the close of a bleak evening in March, 
, Mr. Craven and Phillis, accompanied by two ser- 
vants, arrived at Hawk's Crag. 
How the old scene recalled all the past to poor 
Rhoda; and Jacob Hayton’s stooping figure, waiting 
his daughter's arrival at the gate of Hawk’s Crag, 
| sent a thrill of pain through her whole frame. 
What were Phillis’s feelings ? What recollections 
did the sight of that old, familiar spot awaken in 
icv bosom. Did her heart grow womanly for a 
time, and soften as the scene of her childhood 
opened upon her view? Her father (who loved 
/her next to his gold), received her joyfully: but 
Rhoda thought that she heard a wailing, ominous 
ery, as the gates of Hawk's Crag unclosed for their 
admission, and scarcely were they within the walls 
of the building, when the wind rose, and the rain 
and hail descended in a perfect deluge. 


* * 


‘moaned down the wide chimneys, and whirled and 
whistled round the turrets, flinging the hail against 
| the windows with a fierce and angry violence, and 
a loud and savage howl. 
Mr. Craven loved this habitation, thus perched on 
a rock so wild and solitary. He had been used to 
, hear the tempest sweep round its walls, and moan 
down its wide chimneys. The hurricane was ever 
mournful music to him; and it was especially such 
to him on this particular night. 
Phillis, assisted by Rhoda, was taking off her 
travelling gear, when all at once her eyes fell upon 
cradle, 
Rhoda !” 


| «Mr. Craven sent it from town with the lugeage,” 
‘replied the woman, gaspingly, searcely knowing 


what she said. . 

“Tisten to the wind!" 
shudder, “it makes me ill to hear it. 
father!” 

“ Gone home, madam.” 

“(one in this storm 

~ He said he wanted to see the cattle housed.” 

~ Did Mr. Craven send a servant with bim 7” 

No, madam.” 

Wark, Rhoda! the rain is fallingin torrents 
never heard such rain. 
I'm shivering from head to foot.” 

Rhoda obeyed. 

At this instant, there wasa low tapping at the 
door of the chamber; and Mr. Craven entered. 

Phillis, who was very pale, aud crouching in a 
chair by the fire, started up in sudden terror. 

* "Tis only I,” he said, catching her in his arms, 
and putting her back into the chair. 

“Oh, this tempest 


said Phillis, with 
Where's my 


| so ill!” she moaned. 
distracts me. 
forth in it!” 

* He departed without my knowledge,” rejoined 
Mr Craven. 

“Oh, will this wild storm never cease she ex- 
claimed, “Tt seems to split my brain,” she added, 
' pressing her hands across her brow. 


“Try to keep calm, my dear Phillis,“ said her | 


_ husband, soothingly. 
* Take that cradle from my sight!" she shrieked. 
_“ Rhoda, do you hear me, take it away!” 


_ While intently watching her, and trembling vio- 
lently. 

“ Whatever has excited you thus, dear Phillis ?” 
asked her husband. 

The storm,” she replied abstractedly. 
ill, I tell you, very ill. 

“You had better go to rest,” said he, uneasily, 
“Oh, what a mad ict it was for us tocome hither!” 
he added, in a tone of great distress. 

“He was innocent, father!” Phillis muttered, her 


“Tm 


The casements rattled, and the wind sobbed and | 


she almost shrieked, pointing to 


a 


Pin cold; stir up the uve. | 


Why did you suffer my father to go | 


The woman silently removed it, Phillis all the | 


! mind beginning to wander. “I know he was, and 
| Rhoda knows he was also.” 

“Leave the room, sir, if you please!” said 
Rhoda, hurriedly. “I will undress my mistress, 
and get her to lie down.” 

“ Do so,” said Mr. Craven, “TI will remain in the 
next apartment within call. Shall I send the house- 
keeper to assist you?” he asked, as he was quitting 
the room. 

“No, thank you; I can manage better entirely 
alone.” 

No one would have recognised Rhoda in the ac- 
tive, energetic woman she had so suddenly be- 
come. Rapidly she disrobed her mistress; who, 
now light-headed, disclosed strange matters. 

From a vial, Rhoda counted a few drops of dark- 
coloured liquid into a wine-glass containing water, 
and presented the draught to her mistress. 

“Is it poison ?” asked she, looking at the glass. 
“ T almost wish it were!” she added, as she swal- 
lowed the draught. 

“* Now, now, to bed; and try to sleep.” 

“I'm too ill to sleep!” responded Vhillis, fling-. 
ing herself on the bed. “ How many times am I tc 
repeat that I am ill?” she asked. fretfully. “ Light 
more candles; the place is dark and dismal!” she 
cried, her brain again wandering. ‘“ How the rain 
splashes, Cover me up close; Iam so cold. She 
burnt the clothes, Mark did not steal them, Rhoda. 
I loved Mark—poor Mark Burkenshaw. Hush! tell 
no one! you only know all my secrets.” 

“ Heaven help us!” prayed Rhoda. 
there were none to know!” 

So, perhaps, wished Phillis, as her hour of dread 
drew nigh; for, to the hardest of hearts, pain and 
sickness will often bring moments of penitence. 
which come like beams of sunshine through 
the dark clouds of a December sky—for an instant 
glistening and trembling, in another obscured aud 
| gone; but transieut aud worthless indeed is that re- 
| pentance which is wrung from us only by bodily suf. 

fering. Time alone can bring the contrition that is 
wholesome and true; the remorse that scourges the 
spirit and makes it pure again. But a thoroughly 
wicked heart is a cancer—a cancer that destroys 
both body and soul—a caucer incurable, which 
neither time nor medicine can reach: and such a 
heart—such a cancer—lay festering in the breast of 
Phillis Craven. 

Oh, what a deception and dangerous mask is a 
beautiful face! How it attracts us, and how easily 
we are led.to believe it to be the index of a soul in- 
nocent and lovely, noble and good! Beauty in 
man or woman ever strongly impresses its beholder. 
, there is no charm that fascinates so surely, or that 
leads us so much astray. Ugliness puts us on our 
guard. Beauty takes us off it. Let not the reader 
imagine that we consider beauty only like the 
wrecker's light, alluring aud false; far be it fron 
‘our thoughts to suppose that God would make s 
fair face only to cover a feul heart: no, we are 
,mercly wishing to impress the reader with the 
‘simple fact that a wicked woman with a handsom: 
face is far more potent in mischie. than the ugly or 
plain- visaged one whatever the arts or acquirements 
uf the possessor. 

Rhoda hung over the bed, anxiously watching her 
mistress; and twice she went to the door to look if 
any one were listening at it. 

The third time she found Mr. Craven there. 

* How is she now #” he asked. in a whisper. 

“ Asleep, sir, but very restless,” was Rhoda's reply 
{| © You will call me showld ske awake, or if any 
‘change takes place.” 

“ Certainly, sir.” 

And Rhoda clused the door cnee more. 

Meantime the storm increascd, and the rain came 
down faster than pvery and Phillis’s moans were 
mingled with the tumults of the wid tempest. 

Suddenly, Rhoda opened the door, and called Mr 
Craven. 

* Send —send for the doctor!” said she, hurrigd!s 
mistress is worse!” 

| “ Heavens!” exclaimed Mr. Craven, ‘no maz 
| will venture to the valley through this darkness 
‘aud storm. I must go 

“Make haste, sir,-—make Laste cried Mhoda. 
rushing back to the bedside of her mistress; wher 
_for the present, we must leave Ler, while we fullow 
| Mr. Craven and his servan! to the valley. 


“T wish 


CIAPTEN IX. 
“ What now availeth all his hoarded gold, 


Will it purchase him a passport to heaven?” 
Sh 


Provipep with stout oaken sticks and lanterns 
they began the descent of the crag, the path o! 


_ 
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which was entirely lost in the gushing waters that | 
poured like a cataract from every surrounding point. 

The night was pitch dark, and the earth was | 
slippery as ice; and whither their footsteps would | 
lead them they could scarcely guess. | 

On they went, however, feeling their way; at) 
one moment up to.their knees in water, at another 
stumbling over some hidden stone or tree-stump. | 

Their garments were soon drenched and wet as | 
the night itself; while the wind and the rain beat | 
into their faces with a blinding and territic fury. 

“We had better turn back, sir!” observed the 
servant. “ We have lost the path, and may walk 
int» the river, for all the difference we can see now 
twixt land and water.” 

“ You may tura back,” rejoined Mr. Craven. “I 
should be unjust to urge you to proceed.” 

*“ Nay, sir, Iam not such a coward as to run 
away from dny danger my master thinks fit to face; 
su, sir, if you please, I'll stay with you.” 

“Thank you, Morris; thank you.” 

On they proceeded, groping their way with their | 
Jong sticks, which assisted their steps and often 
prevented them from falling headlong or slipping | 
backwards. 

To Mr. Craven each moment seemed an hour; 
and, at the present rate of progress, there appeared 
very little prospect of their being able to reach the 
valley that night. 

Still, at all risks, he was determined to go for- 
ward. 

Suddenly the man Morris, who was a few paces | 
before his master, uttered a loud cry of affright and 
horror. 

“ What is the matter?” asked Mr. Craven, paus- 
ing, and raising his lantern. 

“Ob, sir! oh, sir! look here!” cried the servant, 
in a quivering voice. “There is a man lyirg here 

dead, I believe !” 

“Great heaven, it is Mr. Hayton!” exclaimed 
Mr Craven, as Morris turned his lantern full in the 
face of the corpse. 

“The mistress's father!” said Morris, “an hour 
ago living and well!” 

“Hold my lantern, Morris!” said Mr. Craven ; 
“‘he may not be quite dead,” and kneeling down, he 
raised the prostrate body, and put his hand on the 
old man’s heart. “Still enough,” sighed he. “ Oh, 
what a blow this will be to my Phillis!” he added, 
in a choked voice. 

“ What is to be done, sir 7° enquired the servant ; 
“it would be madness to go forward: the water is 
deeper at every step, and the wind blows a perfect 
hurricane.” 

‘What 
Craven. 

“Tf we could reach Doctor Sparrow's,” replied 
the servant. * we should uot be much better off than 
weare now; for his wife would not let him venture 
out oa such a night as this. Remember, sir, how 
lame he is.” 

“True, true,” returned Mr. Craven. “ But this , 
poor old mau; what can we du with his body ?” 

“Tl carry it,” said Morris, thankful to retrace his 
steps, eveu in a dead man’s company 

Very unwillingly did Mr. Craven abandon his 
errand, not that he knew the full extent of his | 
wife's danger, for, indeed, he guessed not half 
of it. But the folly and utter futility of attempt- 
ing to reach the Doctor's dwelling became more ap- 
parent to him every moment. What, then, was left | 
him but to return to Hawk's Crag ? | 

Mr. Craven and his servant, the latter bearing on | 
his shoulder the dead body of Phillis's father, now | 
retraced their way up the crag. | 

Mr. Craven and his servaut were both silent: 
they were stunned and shocked by this melancholy 
and terrible event. Mr. Craven felt that he had | 

been to blame in suffering the old man to return 
home alone, and he reproached himself bitterly 
for his negleet. Mow he had died,—whether he had 
fallen from infirmity, and, unable to rise, had 
perished iu the waters that poured down the crag ; 
or whether the Almighty had struck him suddenly, 
would, at present, be-impossible to ascertain. Sad 
thoughts chased each other through Mr Craven's 
brain; and. as he reflected on Phillis’s sickness, a 
presentiment of some impending evil seemed 
gradually to creep into his breast. It would be 


| 


will become of her?" exclaimed Mr 


' blind, and stuffed with his barbarous Latin. 


‘-[ never witaessed such a one before,” replied 

Mr. Craven, still leading the way. 
* * * * * 

“A boy! Do you say it is a boy. Rhoda?” 
asked Mrs. Craven. 

The woman, in an almost inarticulate voice, re- 
plied in the affirmative. 

Will it live, think you, Rhoda ?” Phillis demanded, 
in an eager tone. “I have not heard it cry at 
all.” 

“Hush!” warned the woman, glancing towards 
the housekeeper, who was sitting by the fire, dress- 
ing a new-born babe. 

“Stoop, stoop, Rhoda, and let me whisper to 
you!” cried Phillis, seizing the woman's arm. 
“Don't let me hear its voice, lest it should sound 
like his’ Take it away; don't let me even see it! 
Do you understand me ?” 

“] don’t know what to do,” rejoined she, ina 
bewildered tone; dread the doctor's coming, 
and 

Pshaw! 


Ido 
not fear him.” 

“You seem to fear nothing,” observed Rhoda. 
“ Consider; should Mr. Craven suspect a 

“Bah! do you not know why I came hither ?” 

“ To avoid Dr. Roby,” ventured Bhoda. 

“ Precisely , I should not fly from Scylla to 
perish on Charybdis.” 

“ But why remove the child?” Rhoda timidl y 
enquired. 

“ T will not nurse it!” returned Phillis, excitedly. 
“I will not even touch it '" 

Rhoda wrung her hands despairingly, and left the 
couch. 

“Mrs. Watts,” said she, addressing the house- 
keeper, ‘‘ the mistress is getting light-headed again. 
Hadn't we better carry the infant out of her sight 
and hearing ?” 

“Eh!” exclaimed the housekeeper, in astonish- 
ment. And here the babe began to cry. ~ 

“ Hush, hush!” cried Phillis, putting her bands 
over her ears. “ Take it away! take it away! It’s 
voice will drive me crazy !” 

“There! I told you so, Mrs. Watts,” said Rhoda, 
at once hurrying the housekeeper and the infant 
into the next apartment. 

As the door closed upon the two women, and their 
little charge, Phillis burst into tears; not tears of 
sorrow, but tears of mortification and terror, 
mingled with other freshly-awakened feelings. 

Phillis buried her face in her pillow. 

Her baby’s cry had crept into her heart, and had 
sent a strange thrill through every fibre of her frame. 

A son! reflected she. 

Should he live, some day he 
master of Hawk’s Crag. 

Phillis shuddered as she thought. 

Well, well; the world was full of cozenage. aud, 
while the sun rises and sets, so it will continue to 
be! 

Thus mused this wife and newly-made mother; 
whose heartpourings, at such a moment, should 
have been thanksgivings aud prayers. 

Uh, Phillis, Phillis 

“ Was ever book containing such vile matter, 
So fairly bound 


CHAPTER X. 


“ do remember an apothecary, 


And hereabouts he dwells.” 
Srarspere. 


THE next morning the sun once more shone over 
Lilydell; andthe storm had gone by. The swollen 
river now flooded its banks, and swept away the 
wooden bridges that spanned its usually tranquil 
stream; and the whole valley presented a scene of 
desolation and wreck. Drowned cattle; bundles of 
hay and straw; and planks of wood and branches of 


trees ; alternately floated down the rushing current | 


of angry waters; which, gurgling, splashing aud 
foaming, carried all before it. 

From his study window, Mr. Craven sat looking 
out upon the scene; watching for the messenger 
who, an hour ago, had been despatched for Dr. 
Sparrow, the village Esculapius, apothce::y, and 
veterinary surgeon. 


necessary to hide this melancholy event from his 
wife’s knowlelge. In her situation a shock might 
be attended by the worst results. Oh, if she were 
to die in this night of trouble! He shuddered, and 
the blast, through the leafless branches of the trees 
around, gave a discordant cry; and that ery was 
followed by a low and sorrowful wail. 

“ Oh, sir,” said Morris, pausing, and setting down 
his burden ; an awful night 


| quired a nurse ; 
‘reigned at Hawk's Crag. 


Philus was again light-headed: and her son re- 
and 


' Inone apartment there lay the miser’s corpse ; 


'in a second the raving Phillis; in a third the 


hungry, wailing babe: while Mr. Craven, dis- 
tracted with contending troubles, scarcely knew 
| what to do in his extremity and trial. No medical 


Dr. Sparrow is an old dunce; half | 


will become the | 


the utmost consternation | 


| assistance nigh (none at least that could be de- 
pended on); his wife's life in danger; her father's 
melancholy death ; and bis own son and heir without 
a nurse, altogether made a cause sufficient for dis- 
traction ; and in this strait of circumstances, and in 
utter helplessness of his position, he most bitterly 
regretted quitting London, against the advice of 
Dr. Roby. 

Phillis moaned and tossed on her bed in a fever 
of delirium ; and Rhoda trembled as she listened to 
her wild utterings ; trembled lest Mrs. Craven might 
reveal the hidden history of her sins. 

As much as 103 <ible (without the danger of ex- 
citing suspicion), Rhoda, by sundry pretences, kept 
the servants from entering the chamber: thus pre- 
venting all chance of her mistress's ravings being 
heard by any other ears than her own. 

Now Dr. Sparrow was what the world termed a 
quack. He misquoted Latin; and he deluged his 
patients with draughts and pills; called their 
diseases by wrong and unpronouncable names, 
| Which not only confused and frightened them, but 
made them imagine that they were the victims of 
a multiplicity of unheard-of and cruel disorders. 

But the doctor's nostrums were as harmless in 
effect as he himself. 

But notwithstanding his limited professional 
knowledge, by a certain mysterious air he was wont 
to assume, and by a smattering of gibberish (ac- 
quired while he was valet to an eminent physician), 
he never failed in gaining the unbounded confidence 
of all his country patients, by whom he was looked 
up to as the very cleverest doctor in creation. Yes, 
whether as a surgeon, or a chiropodist, or a horse 
and cow doctor, he was equally trusted by all the 
people of Lilydell. 

He kept a chemist’s shop io the village; one, 
indeed, which might as justly have been called a 
chandler’s or a grocers shop. To be sure, in its 
windows there were three big glass bottles, con- 
taining different coloured liquids ; and on the shop 
shelves there were white delf jars and glass bottles, 
whose labels would have defied the wits of all the 
pharmacologists, and of every sarantissime in known 
creation to decipher or translate; for Dr. Sparrow 
had a Latin of his own, the peculiar spelling of 
which was as original as his medicines, and only 
comprehensible to himself and to the acute and 
superior intellect of his clever spouse, who made 
up pills, draughts, and lotions, and prepared plas- 
ters, blisters, and ointments, with the neatness and 
dexterity of a practised chemist; the pestle and 
mortar being as familiar to her hands as the needle 
and thread are to the fingers of an industrious 
sempstress. 

Mrs. Sparrow, at the period of which we write, 
had been married sixteen years; and ten fledglings, 
of the Sparrow breed, twittered, hopped, and sang, 
within the doctor's happy nest. Susan worshipped 
her husband, and governed him as well; and the 
| good, simple, little man was content that she should 
, do so, for he desired no will but hers. 

Dr. Sparrow had lived in Lilydell fifteen years. 

They came to the village when first they were 
married, and opened a shup and put up a sign- 
board; which signboard, in gilt letters, announced 
that Phipperton Sparrow was ‘a surgeon, a cupper 
and bleeder, a veterinary surgeon and a pharmaco- 
polist, etcetera, etcetera.” 

The word “ pharmacopolist “ did the business. 

The villagers could not possibly doubt the pro- 
fundity of that man’s learning and skill who had 
called himself by such a grand and high-sounding 
title. To be sure they did uot Know what phar- 
macopolist meant; but that was of no consequence 
whatever. He was a pharmacopolist, and that was 
sufficient for them; and straightway they put their 
faith in him, and in his medicines as well. 

Phipperton Sparrow was a queer-looking little 
‘man; who wore gould spectacles and black cloth 
| waiters. He had a limp and a lisp, and an infirmity 
_of memory; especially in referance to names and 
dates, and to the leading points of any narrative or 
anecdote which he might endeavour to relate. Yet, 
charlatan though he was, his principles were strictly 
‘upright in matters apart from his profession ; whil- 
; his charity to the poor was as exceeding as it was 
universal. 

And now, having introduced our new characters 
to the reader, we will pr ceed with our narrative. 

Rhoda started from the bedside uf her mistress 
as the door opened, and Dr. Sparrow limped into 
the sick-chamber. 

He shook hands with Mrs. Pevensey, adjusted his 
glasses, coughed, and silently walked up to the couch 
whereon lay Mrs. Craven. 

(To be continued. 
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PICTURESQUE SKETCHES. 
—— 
NORMANDY WOMEN IN HOLIDAY ATTIRE. 


Our fair readers are generally surprised, and are often | 


a little petulant, no doubt, at the charge laid to them 
of being expensive in a “dear, duck of a bonnet.” 
** Charles is so unreasonable,” or “ Papa has really no 
consideration for our wants in respect te these necessary 
articles fur the adornment of the head,” and other 
similar remarks fall from the lips of those who have 
been termed extravagant when they have ordered a 
new bonnet which “only cost thirty shillings, trim- 
mings and all.” 

Well, we will admit they have cause to complain, 
when we consider that many of the pretty peasant 
girls of Normandy, when out in holiday attire, as 


shown in our illustration, actually wear head dresses— | 


those lofty pyramidal and 
other shaped caps which we 
see, called bonnets cauchoises 
—of no less value than two 
hundred and fifty francs, or 
10/7. Only think of this, 
young ladies; 10/. for a 
Normandy girl's head-dress! 
Ilere is something to throw 
back into the teeth of un- 
reasonable Charleses or be- 
grudging papas‘ 

But, pause awhile, young 
ladies —that beautiful and 
highly-prized lace of which 
those expensive head-dres- 
ses are composed — points 
 Alencon—is manufactured 
by their own nimble fin- 
gers. All their spare time 
js occupied in the produc- 
tion of that one great essen- 
tial, the bonnet cauchoises, 
which is brought out with 
such pride at holiday times, 
Every little scrap of lace is 
carefully preserved, and 
many a fair head is almost 
turned in ransackiag and 
devising some new pattern 
or ornamentation in order 
to eclipse their companions 
in this particular article. 

very picturesque 
they look, too, not only in 
their head-dress, but in their 
other attire. The peasant 
girls and Normandy women 
are, for the most part, 
pretty and exceedingly tidy. 
They are fond of bright 
dresses, and when not em- 
ployed on their bonnets 
cauchoises, bestow every at- 
tention on their lace bodices 
or fancy aprons. 

It may be urged that all 
their time must be occupicd 
in their own ornamentation. 
Not so. The women of 
Normandy are very indus- 
trious, as may be judged 
from the immenze quantities 
of lace, cotton, calicoes, 
muslins, and other similar 
materials which are annu- 
ally exported from those 
provinces; while the large 
products of sheep, cattle, 
poultry, eggs, fruits, honey, 
&c., weekly forwarded to 
the Parisian markets, amply 
testify to the industry of 
the Normandy paysanne in 
the fields or the farm-yard. 
Therefore, we must excuse 
them in being so very ex- 
pensive in their head-dresses at holiday times. The 
young ladies of other countries are equally proue to 
‘set their caps up” to catch a lover, though. perlaps, 
not quite so high as the young girls of Normandy. 


peor 


Tue FEMALE CAPACITY.—Women, in their course 
of action, describe a smaller circle than men; but the 
perfection of a circle consists not in its dimensions, but 


in its correctness. There may be here and there a | 


soaring female who looks down with disdain on the 


paltry affairs of ‘this dim speck called earth,” who | our mi:ds is of the utmost importance. 


FLOWERS. 

Mccrt as has been written and said about flowers, 
often as poets have sung their praises, yet we never 
weary of the subject; and each year, as the spring- 
| time comes to greet us again, we hail them with ever 
| new delight. 

Even in their simplest form, growing wild in the 
dales, or on the hills, with no one to care for or cul- 
tivate them, still we can but pause and admire their 

| loveliness. But when, after long and careful train- 
ing, under the hand of one skilled in the art, we see 
them in the full perfection of their beauty, how much 
greater is our deliglit! And yet, perchance, it may 
be the same little flower that, placed besides this 
' glorious companion, looks so insignificant and worth- 
less that we would never think of any connexion be- 
tween them; but, like the diamond, which, unless it 


NORMANDY WOMEN IN HOLIDAY ATTIRE. 


were polished, and its beautics drawn out, we would 
not recognize, so in this simple little flower of the 
wild. the loveliness which before lay dormant within 


it, and of whose existence we scarcely even dreamed, | 


now glows in all its splendour before us, and we gaze 
in adiniring wonder at the transformation. 
And yet some would ask, ‘‘ Of what use are flowers ?" 


In the sense which they mean, of practical, every-day | 


usefulness, they are not of any ; but in the higher and 
nobler purposes which they fulfil, their influence on 
Ah, yes; 
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them growing day by day, from the first tender green 
shoot that peers above the earth, to the full perfection 
of the flower ? 

In spring time the balmy air makes our pulses throb 
with new life, and Nature puts on her festal robe. 
Let us take a walk in the garden. The plants, which 
Winter spread over the earth, are at length begin- 
ning to appear. The green borders of the walks 
have that fresh, bright tint which grass always wears 
in early spring, and the first yellow crocuses are peep- 
ing above the sod. With what interest we watch 
the tender germ, growing larger each day ; how 
carefully we guard it from anything which might 
injure it. 

But we must not linger too long over the pleasures 
of spring, lovely as the season is, and much as we 
regret its departure; it only prepares the way for its 
queenlier sister, summer. The soft breezy days give 
place to the sultry heat of 
June. We must rise early 
while the dew yet sparkles 
on the leaves, if we would 
spend any time with our 
flowers. One by one they 
Open to the light of morn- 
ing, looking to us more 
charming than they ever 
cid before. Now is the time 
to loosen the earth around 
the roots, for it has become 
} arched by the heat of the 
former day. Busied in our 
pleasing employment, we 
are surprised to find that the 
cool freshness of the morn- 
ing has passed away, and 
our occupation (it cannot be 
called toil) for the present. 
only to resume it again when 
evening calls us forth, with 
Watering-can in hand, to 
refresh our drooping favour- 
ites with the precious li- 
quid. How gratefully they 
lift their heads, almost 
seeming to thank us for the 
gift, while they reward our 
care by their increased 
Leauty and fragrance. 

But flowers, like every- 
thing else, have their time, 
and must pass away; those 
of summer give place to 
the more brilliant ones of 
autumn; and these, after 
gladdening us by their pre- 
sence for a few brief months 
are buried beneath the cold 
snows of winter. Dut, al- 
though we are sad at their 
Ceparture, yet we know 
that they are only covered 
Ly that protectiug mantle, 
that they may appear again 
in far greater beauty; and 
insensibly our thoughts are 
Crawn to higher things, 
and we think of a life be- 
yond, where we, too, shall 
appear clothed in celestial 
loveliness. 

We may wander far from 
home, and see, perchance, 
flowers that have a richer 
bloom; yet methinks we 
would still love our own 
the best, for have we not 
tended and watched them 
day by day 2 Have we not 
rejoiced over their im- 
provement? Is not every 
leaf and stem hallowed by 
a thousand cherished asso- 
ciations? Do they not al! 
call up the memory of the 
kiud words and loving smiles of the dear ones who 
have assisted in their culture? O flowers, blessed 
flowers! your influence how silent, how unseen, but 
oh, how deeply felt! What precious lessons, ever 
prompting to good, ye teach us, leading our minds 


a 


/ 


| from all that is earthly or low, to thoughts the purest 


and holicst! 


“Floral apostles! that, in dewy splendour, 
Weep without woe, and blush without a crime, 
Oh, may we deeply learn and ne‘er surrender 
Thy love sublime!” 


despises order and regularity as indications of a grovel- | they have indeed a language, understood, as it were, 
ling spirit; but a sound mind judges directly contrary. | almost by intuition. It is strange, indeed, if, while we 
The larger the capacity, the wider is the space of duties | are cultivating them, our admiration of their loveliness 
it takes in’ Proportion and propriety are among the | does not lead us to adore the wisdom of the Creator, 
best secrets of domestic wisdom; and there is no. who has made every leaf and stem so perfect and com- 
surer test of integrity than a well-proportioued ex- , plete 

penditure. 1 Who does not love to cultivate flowers —to watch , 


Time has made life too long for our hopes but too 


brief for our deeds. 
Is man, the bad resolution always rises up 
| sooner than the good ome—the devil sooner than the 


angel. 
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THE BROTHER AND SISTER. 
A TALE OF NEW YEAR'S DAY. 
BY G. C., BASKETT. 


In the latter part of December, 1859, I received a letter 
from a friend, informing me of the decease of his 
sister. I had been onterms of constant correspondence 
with him, and indeed there existed between us a most 
warm and intimate friendship. I felt for him an at- 
tachment closer than a brother, and to his sister my 
feeling was scarcely definable as platonic, but mingled 
in its nature a parental regard, a lover's affection, and 
a friend's interest. 

My friead was of a very coatemplative disposition, 
retiring and quiet, but profound and acute in his in- 
tellect. His good nature and kindness were experienced 
by every one with whom he came in contact; but be- 
sides his books, his sister, and myself, there were few 
with whom he held more than a passing communica- 
tion. 

His affection for his sister had worn a deep channel 
in his disposition, and everything that he did bore 
some reference to her comfort or wishes. His means 
placed him beyond the necessity of any lebour, except 
such as his tastes and inclinations imposed upon hin, 
and his life was almost like that of a benevolent recluse! 
But few knew the strength of nature and passionate 
earnestness that dwelt beneath the gentle and sad smile 
which habitually sat upon his countenance. 

When he wrote to me of his sister's sudden indis- 
position, I was confined to my bed from the effect of a 
fall from my horse; and his sorrow seemed to be in- 
creased by my unavoidable absence. It’s letter was 
written in a strain of deep pathos; and I could picture 
to myself the restless unquiet of iny friend, and his af- 
fected resignation under his affliction. Ie wrote to 
me daily—sometimes in hope, sometimes ia dejection. 
At last the intelligence came of her death. His letter 
of a day or two previously, together with that of one 
of her physicians, had prepared me for this result, and 
filled me with melancholy for the fate of this dear 
young lady, and the ultimate condition of my friend. 
He besought me to come to him at the earliest oppor- 
tunity, although he stated this, the last member of his 
name and family should be accompanied to the grave 
dy himself alone. 

I roused all my efforts to reach him before the in- 
terment took place; but the excessive pain I was in 
prevented me going further than an attempt.to dress 
myself. It required little effort of my imagination to 
array the whole of the mournful progeedings of the 
day of interment before me. On the morning of that 
day I received a letter from my ffiend, repeating his 
foifier intention of being alone at the funeral, and 
telling me that it was not only the burial-of his sister 
he would witness on that day, but the severance of ali 
earthly hope from his heart, and all desire from his life. 

A week elapsed, during which time I heard daily 
from my friend. My mind was so continually racked 
with a wish to visit him, that I determined at the ex- 
piration of the time mentioned to make an effort to 
rise~ I succeeded in dressing and ‘making: the neces- 
sary preparations for my journey with less pain than I 
anticipated; and after an exertion of.an hour or two 
found myself seated in a carriage andidriving towards 
the residence of my friend. His hewse was ata dis- 
tance of fifteen miles from mine, and situated at the 
base of the southern hilly ridge of a valley, runnigg in 
one direction to a wild, moory district, and opening on 
the other to a river which rolled, in quietand clear 
silver beauty, through a picturesque country. 

I must here observe that this was the ist of Janu- 
ary, 1860,—consequently the firstday.of a new year. 
I was also aware that it was the anniversary of the 
birth ot my friend's departed sister. Yes—New 
Year's Day was her birth-day ; and had she lived, she 
would have been nineteen. 

But to continue. I had written to say I would 
make an effort to reach ™“y friend that day, and in 
consequence I found him waiting for me at the foot of 
a road overshadowed with trees, and which led direct 
to his house. His appearance struck me suddenly 
with an impression of deep grief: I felt the full force 
of his and my loss when I saw it carved in the ex- 
pression of his face. He welcomed me with great ear- 
nestness of manner, but said nothing except to remark 
on the occasion of my cccident. I thought this in- 

terest in another, and forgetfulness of himself, augured 
favourably of his ultimate improvement: but when I 
again looked at him as he walked by the side of my 
carriage, I felt how futile my hope was. His eyes 
were sunk—none of their fire was gone—but a lonely 
light seemed to burn in them, as if they were searching 
for some object that never would return. Hie high 
forehead was still smooth and unruflled; but it ap- 
peared as if the skin which would have furrowed into 
wrinkles, hung ina mass over his eyebrows, and gave 
a half savage expression to his eye. His head was 
generally inclined to the earth, and his voice was sof- 
tened to a whisper when he spoke. Indeed, he now 
appeared to be one whose affection swayed more than 
his reason; and I looked upon him as a wreck which 
the rising tide would break up. 


We sat in the house the whole afternoon, in the 
room from whence the view of the river was obtained ; 
and in the evening dinner was served in the room ad- 
joining, which was divided from the sitting-room by a 
single partition, and was used by my friend as a 
library. We sat after dinner by the fireside: we had no 
light except that from the fire, and both of us secmed 
to feel that the light of candles would at once put an 
end to our conversation and the frame of mind into 
which we had fallen. My friend entered into a nar- 
rative of his sister’s illness; yet carefully forebore to 
mention his own feeling or to introduce any personal 
matter, except in such circumstances as the relation 
made it absolutely necessary. Ie spoke chiefly of his 
loneliness, and terminated his narrative by telling me 
he had seen his sister since her interment. 


I started on hearing this, and looked earnestly at 
him as he sat opposite to me: but he was perfect* 
calm and unmoved; there was no wildness in his eye 
now—no incoherence in his manner ; but his pale face | 
wore such an expression of carnestness, that I felt he | 
knew what he was saying, ad I scarcely dared to 
question him or doubt the reality of what he told me. 
I continued to look inquiring}y towards him, without 
speaking—knowing that he would anticipate all my 
questions, and satisfy my curiosity without my stating 
it in words. 

Ife said, that, on the previous night, he had retired 
to bed as usual; and, after lying awake for an hour, he 
heard a slight rustle, which he thought was the moving 
of the branches of the trees in the autumn wind. A 
light at the same time beamed slowly upon him, and 
a bright shadowy substance floated—not walked— 
across the apartment, and came to his bedside. It was 
his sister! Her face was pale, but wore the sweet smile 
that was habitual to her in life. Her hands were folded 
together in an imploring attitude, and she seemed to 
look upon her brother with an air of the deepest feel- 
ing; she spoke not, nor sighed, nor moved—but a 
slight inclination of her eyes towards the ceiling seemed 
like an expression of a wish on her part. My friend 
said, he lay without an effert to disentangle himself 
from what he first thought was a sweet dream ; buton 
recalling himself from the reverie in which he had been 
indulging, he moved slowly from his position, and en- 
deavoured to raige himself upon his elbow. The appa- 
rition retreated with a gesture of disapproval, and 
slowly retraced its way out of the room, my friend fol- 
lowing it with strained and earnest eyes. He said he 
fell into a sound sleep almost immediately after it issued 
from the apartment; but he felt sure that it had come 
to tell him he would soon rejoin his sister. 

I fell into a deep musing on the recital of my friend's 
story ; and though I had always thought lightly of the 
popular opinion of apparitions, I had never seriously 
weighed the subject as one of personal interest; but 
the reverence which I always paid to whatever my 
friend's opinions were, and the perfect trust I reposed 
in his sincerity and truthfulness, made me feel the 
reality of all he told me. He added, moreover, that as 
this -was her birthday, she had meant to have a little 
Jéte, of which we three should be the sole partakers— 
and that she had sketched out a little programme of 
our proceedings for the day. 

A deep melancholy took possession of me after I had 
heard the words of my friend; and the still and quiet 
of the chamber powerfully aided the impression. Save 
the flickering flame which threw a ruddy light upon 
my friend, there was nothing to break the darkness of 
the room. The wind had risen, and moaned as if 
struggling with an effort to break its bonds: and the 
occasional bark of a large watch-dog, which was 
chained in the stable, gave an uneasy expectation to 
me, which I in vain endeavoured to shake off. The 
servants had retired to rest now; but we continued 
together, almost without stirring from our positions, 
Sometimes we fell into a silence for some moments ; 
and then some th:vught would float through the imagi- 
nation of on~ of us, and find vent in a few remarks; 
and then we would lapse into silence. We had con- 
tinued thus till near midnight. My friend was now 
standing with one arm on the mantel-piece, and reclin- 
ing his head on that hand—his eyes occasionally turned 
towards me, but mostly fixed on the bright and ruddy 
glare of the fire—whilst I sat on an easy low chair, my 
looks travelling from his face to the window, where 
the dark shadows of the trees scemed to wave in 
ominous motion. It was, indeed, a scene which will 
not soon pass away from my recollection. 

Occasionally, as the flame leapt up, its reflection was 
visible on the shining oak panels of the room; and 
some grim old portraits on the wall looked as if they 
took part in our conversation. The deep feeling 
which came over my friend’s face, like the shadow of 
eternity, and the wind, which seemed to rise, and fall 
and gallop around the house, as if seeking some en- 
trance to the inmates,—all was solemnly awful. With 
my friend I could have stood unmoved and witnessed 
the world rending asunder, so collected and calm did 
he always appear; but there was an indefinable dread 
hovering over me, as if the curtain of the grave had 

been lifted, and I had been suffered to look beyond it. 


I felt a: if I had seen things unspeakable, or as if 


some revelation were about to be imparted to me. 
My previous pain I did not feel: all physical impres- 
sions scemed dead in me; and an awe-inspiring ethe- 
reality floated round the room. 

We kad sunk into one of our quiet moments, when 
I was aroused by a movement of my friend. I looked 
first towards him, when an immediate motion of his 
hand kept me quite still; and the next instant the 
apparition of his sister glided before us, and bound us 
both with a spell. It turned its face first towards 
him, and then the eyes fell on me; and for the few 
moments it stayed with us, the gaze alternately wan- 
dered quietly from one to the other. My friend, at 
last, stretched out his hand towards the vision of his 
sister; but, with a gesture expressive of refusal, it 
moved away, and passed out of the door. I felt no 
fear ; but the community of such a being struck me 
with a degree of emotion which it would be impos- 
sible to describe. My friend had lapsed once more 
into his old position ; and, after remaining so for a 
few minutes, with a deep sigh he moved to where a 
chamber-candle was standing, and, lighting it for me, 
bade me go to bed. 

The excitement of the evening had fatigued me 
thoroughly ; and, without being actually sleepy, I felt 
a strong inclination to rest. Taking the light in my 
hand, therefore, I prepared to go to my room. He 
accompanied me to the door; and, taking me by the 
hand, said, with a voice almost cheerful in its tone, 
“Good night! Swect rest be yours!” and then he left 
me. 

Sleep for some time refused to visit my eyes; the 
events of the day had been too striking to allow me to 
relapse into perfect quiet; but after one or two hours 
I fell into a broken and disordered slumber. 

In the morning I was awakened by a knock at my 
door; and a servant immediately entered, who told me 
his master had not, throughout the whole night, left the 
room we had been sitting in; and, thinking he might 
be annoyed at any intrusion of his, he begged me to go 
down stairs and see if my friend were well. I arose, 
and dressed myself as quickly as I could. 

On entering the room I observed my friend sleeping, 
as I thought, in the chair which I had occupied on the 
previous night. The light of a clear frosty morning 
shone full on his face, and showed the deep marks of 
sorrow, Which were there implanted. Buta smile on 
his lips seemed to indicate that he was happy. 

I took his hand in mine, and was horrified to find it 
cold and glacial. I smoothed the hair of his forehead, 
and called him by his name; but silent was that elo- 
quent tongue—closed were his eyes for ever: he had 
joined his sister! 

Reader, you may judge whether any solemn feeling 
comes Over me on the periodical return of NEw YEAR'S 
Day. 


x IMPERIAL TOKAY. 
ToKAy wine is much esteemed by wine drinkers, but 
as its high price excludes it from general use the fol- 
lowing notice from the J/oniteur Vinicole may not be 
uninteresting 

‘The village of Tokay which gives its name to thc 
wine is situated in Hungary, on the top ofa hill near 
the meeting of the Rodrog with the Theiss. The 
vineyards are to the west of Rodrog, and they occupy 
a space of ten square miles. The earth is of yellow 
chalk mixed wlth large pebbles. The wine is white, 
and the vintage is commenced as late in the year as 
possible, but generally at the end of October. There 
are four different kinds of Tokay. The first is made 
by placing the grapes when cleared of all rotten fruit 
in a wooden vat, with a double bottom, of which the 
one on which the grapes rest is pierced with small 
holes. The vat is filled with grapes and covered with 
boards. After a few hours the grapes become heated 
to 80° Fah., and fermentation sets in. The fermenta- 
tion destroys the tartaric acid, and the weight of the 
grapes forces the juice through the holes in the bot- 
tom. The grapes are then trodden under foot, and the 
wine is poured into small casks, where it remains ex- 
posed to the air a month after having fermented for 
two days. ‘his is the wine which is generally ex- 
ported. When of a good quality it has a silvery, oily 
colour, the taste sweet and mellow, with a peculiar 
earthy flavour, slightly astringent and aromatic, with 
good body. This wine may be preserved for an almost 
indefinite period, but is not drinkable until it is three 
years old. The ordinary price of Tokay wine of first 
quality purchased at the vineyard is from 5s. to 6s. the 
bottle. The Emperor of Russia keeps a commission 
agent at Tokay who purchases forty or fifty casks of 
the best wine every year. Some vine-growens in the 
Arriege cultivate vineyards on the tops of the highest 
mountains in calcareous earth covered with stones 
similar to those found in the vineyards near Tokay, 
but they have not as yet succeeded in producing any- 
thing as good as the Hungarian wine.” 


Pat's CompARIson.—‘' That's the smallest horse I 
ever saw,” said a countryman, on viewing a Shetland 
pony.—‘ Indade, now,” replied his Irish companion, 
“but I’ve seen ome as small as two of him,” 
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ROSALIE RATHBORNE; 
OR, SIN AND SORROW. 


LY THE AUTHOR OF ‘DOCTOR POMEROY,” “ ALONE IN 
THE WORLD,” ETC. 


CHAPTER X. 
LITTLE ARTUUR. 


MarcGaret Burrorp had been made to believe that 
little Arthur was to be confided to her care by the 
wish of Rosalie herself, who only on the condition 
of separating from her child could become the wife 
of Clarence Hartley. 

Too well, however, did she know Rosalie ,to be- 
lieve, that of her own free will the mother had 
consented thus to renounce her offspring; neither 
did Margaret believe that the poor young widow 
was willingly about, for the second time, to wed ; 
to both those steps had Rosalie been coerced—of 
that the wife of Mistross Camelford’s agent felt 
thoroughly convinced. 

Ordered by her husband to be in waiting with 
him to reccive the child which Augusta was about 
to steal from its cot, Margaret Burford had men- 
tally vowed, when little Arthur was given to her 
care, that she would be a second mother—a most 
faithful protectress to the poor, discarded child. 

To a remote village—many miles away from tho 
mansion of Sir Jonas Rathborne, andNggy a cottage 
there, which Burford had lately taken fér his resi- 
dence, was little Arthur conveyed. 

At first, the child fretted and pined for the poor 
mother, from whom he had been so cruelly stolen ; 
but Margaret so fondled and petted him, that hg soon 
ceased to grieve; and, being little more than two 
years old, soon forgot, as a matter of course, that he 
had ever known any other mother than slie whom 
he had now been taught to call by that cndearing 
name. 

And well did Margaret fulfil a mother’s duties to 
the child who had come s0 strangely into her hands ; 
as though she were indeed his muther, loved him. 
Never having had a child of her own, it may be 
easily imagined how dear was now to her heart the 
child of which poor Rosalie had been deprived. 

Little Arthur was all she had on earth to love, 
or to love her; and freely on him was lavished all 
the tenderness with which her bosom had been 
filled to overflowing, but which had been driven 
back to her heart, stifled and repressed—since, 
never, till now, had she encountered a being on 
whom, worthily, it might be bestowed. 

Her husband's frequent and mysterious absence 
from his home had formerly been a source of great 
trouble—even fear to ber; but now she rejoiced 
whenever he was away; for she felt that no harm 
could come to little Arthur,—at whom Adam would 
often glour with looks that terrified his wife; and 
she was alone with Rosalie’s boy, his childish prattle 
winning smiles from her, and her constantly in- 
creasing love for him causing her almost to forget 
that she was not indeed his mother. 

And a lovely little fellow was, in truth, young 
Arthur Gresham. Blended in his face were the 
features of his father and of Rosalie. 

Equally great with his love for her whom he 
had now come to believe his true mother—his vi- 
sions of Rosalie having, by this tie, faded entirely 
from his mind—was his fear man whom he 
could not be brought to call © .l.ur. 

Adam Burferd thought and thought, day after 
day, of the agreement concerning the child, into 
which he had entered with Mistress Camelford ; and 
the more he reflected on the money part of it, the 
more clear and definite did its concealed and in- 
sidious meaning appear to him. 

Adam Burford was to receive from Mistress 
Camelford a certa‘n sum per ycar, so long as 
Rosalie’s child sho..'\d live and be under his care; 
but should the child dic while under the guardian- 
ship of Augusta's agent, then was that werthy man 
to receive another certain sum per year from his 
employer so long as his own life should last. He 
was to be made secure of that annuity, even should 
he survive the Jady who had fixed it upon him, and 
the certain yearly sum which he was to be paid 
after the child’s death was of much larger amount 
than that which he would receive so long as the 
child should continue to exist. 

Adara Burford soon came to understand Augusta’s 
covert meaning, which, after all, was most trans- 
parent. 

The money, which was to be paid for the care of 
Rosalie’s unhappy boy, Burford was to receive 
quarterly, in a letter addressed tZhim;in an assumed 
name, to the post-office of a town about midway be- 
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tween the spot where was situated the mansion of 
Sir Jonas Rathborue, and the village on the out- 
skirts of which Adam had taken up his resi- 
dence. 

It wanted but two days to thaton which Mistress 
Camelford’s agent was to receive his second 
quarterly instalment on little Arthur's account, 
when Lurford’s crippled leg, he said, had suddenly 
again become so painful, that he could not place it 
to the ground. He lay groaning on his bed, and 
inveigbing against the sharp east wind which, this 
time, was causing Lim more torture than ever be- 
fore. 

“And, you know, Margaret,” he addressed his 
wife, ‘there is our quarterly money will be ready 
for us at yonder tdwn to-morrow, and here am I 
fast and helpless.” 

It was part of Burford’s, perhaps necessary, policy, 
never, when it was not absolutely necessary, to 
mention names of either persons or places. 

“To-morrow! Is it really to-morrow we are to 
receive that money ?” Margaret asked. 

“ Certainly !" replied her husband. 

But Adam knew that it would be two days 
longer before the wages of his infamy would arrive 
for him; but, for the dreadful purpose he had in 
view, it would be necessary that Margaret should 
be absent from him for not less than four days. 

“ You know, Margaret,” her husband continued, 
“ how little money we have remaining.” He did not 
say that no sooner was money in his hands than it 
left them again. ‘So, Margaret, as I am fixed 
here to my bed, you must take the journey, and 
bring back the money.” 

“ And it will be a trying journey for little Arthur; 
for, of course, I must take him with me,” said Mar- 
garet. 

“ Of course you must do nothing of the sort!— 
what rubbish !” shouted Burford; “is not there the 
woman down in the village, who does your house- 
work? why should not she come and stay here, 
and look after the child while you are gone? You 
will be back again by to-morrow evening, you 
know.” 

There was no help for it, and Margaret must do 
as her husband desired her; and so she sought the 
women whom her husband had mentioned; a cot- 
tager’s wife, and a homely, honest creature, to 
whom Arthur, with perfect confidence, might be 
entrusted; and having installed this good woman, 
imploring her utmost care for little Arthur, and 
after having kissed and embraced a hundred times, 
the poor, doomed boy, Margaret set forth, weeping, 
on her way—weeping, that for two days she must 
be severed from the child she had learned to idolize, 
but with no foreboding of the terrible fate which 
was in store for him. 

She had left little Arthur to the charge of a 
woman who would, Margaret had not the smallest 
doubt, faithfully perform the duty for which she 
had been engaged; and utterly without suspicion 
or thought that her husband would seek to harm 
Rosalie’s child, since it was Burford's interest, as 
his wife believed, that little Arthur should be well 
cared for and protected. 

Margaret Burford, unhappily, knew not all the 
truth concerning the boy on whom she doated; 
knew nothing of that premium which had been of- 
fered for his assassination; or the poor little child 
had been saved from the ruffian who had long medi- 
tated, and had at last resolved, to accomplish his 
destruction. 

Margaret had departed on her enforced and un- 
welcome journey, had been gone abaut an hour, long 
enough to satisfy her husband that she was well 
and safely away, when that villain leaped with a 
leer and chuckle from his bed—his pain had been 
entirely pretence—and he blundered down stairs, 
and fully three parts intoxicated, staggered and 
limped into the room in which were little Arthur 
and the woman, to whom, just before, he had, by 
Margaret, been given in charge. 

“ What are you doing here?” shouted he, to the 
cottager’s wife, behind whom the child now shrank, 
and strove to conceal himself. 

The woman told him her business there, with 
which, as we know, he was already acquainted. 

“J don’t want anybody to mind the child, I can 
take care of him myself—you be off!” bawled the 
ruffian. 

It was in vain that the woman endeavoured to 
expostulate with him, he would not hear her, but 
drove her from his house, forbidding her ever to re- 
turn thither. 

When this woman was gone, Adam Burford 
looked around for Arthur, and saw the poor little 
fellow crouching terrified behind a large chair, in 
a corner of the room. 


“Stay there till I want you!” Burford said, 
threateningly, to the child, and then quitted the 
house. 

When, several hours afterwards, Mistress Camel- 
ford’s agent returned to the cottage, he was con- 
siderably more tipsy than when he left it. It was 
a dark night without, and total darkness within the 
cottage, and very cold, for during Burford’s absence 
the fire had died out. 

He lighted a candle, and then saw little Arthur 
still crouching in the corner where he had been left, 
but now fast asleep. 

The poor child had cried for his mother, meaning 
Margaret Burford, but not she nor any one came to 
him. It was past his usual bed-time, and he con- 
tinued alone in the darkuess, and at length, quite 
exhausted, fell asleep amidst his sobbings, to be 
awoke by Burford, who, pulling him roughly from 
his corner, said, “Come along, young un, I want 
you, now !” 

Little Arthur, terror-stricken, as he looked into 
the ruffian’s bloated face, made more hideous than 
even usually, by the terrible expression it now wore, 
and as he saw the leer of those two odd, and now 
bloodshot eyes, wept and entreated, as well as ho 
could frame the words, that his mother might conic 
to him. 

“She is not far off, and I am going to take you 
to her,” hiccoughed the dpunken vilain. 

Aud as he spoke, he lifted Arthur in his arms, 
and with his ample cloak entirely coucealed the 
poor boy. 

Little Arthur cried and struggled, and his captor 
struck him with no very gentle force, and with a 
horrible threat. 

‘The boy ceased crying, and lay mute and trem- 
bling in the arms that held him like a vice. 

Burford staggered from the ccttage, and, skirting 
the village, came to a stone bridge, which on onc 
side conducted to it, and which bridge crossed a 
river, which late heavy rains and boisterous winds 
had rendered swollen and turbulent. 

Arrived at the centre of this bridge, Burford 
placed the boy upon the ground, and the moon, for 
a@ moment, emerging from the clouds which had 
till then obscured it—and as if to warn the murderer 
that heaven was watching him in the crime he was 
now about to commit—little Arthur caught a glimpsc 
of the river Lelow, the roar of whose waters had 
already terrified and appalled him. 

The poor child had understood the fate that was 
intended him, for, uttering scream after scream, he 
attempted to fly from the bridge—of course vainly, 
for with a stride or two, and with loud and horrible 
imprecations, the drunken monster again seized 
little Arthur, and holding him aloft, approached the 
parapet of the bridge—the last despairing ery which 
the child had commenced was left incompletely 
uttered, and suddenly he was silent. 

As Burford, standing close beside the parapet of 
the bridge, was about to hurl little Arthur away 
from him, and far down into the angry wate:s below, 
aloud “ Halloa, there, halloa!” and which secmed 
almost beside him, smote upon his ear. 

This sudden sound caused Burford violently to 
start; the arms which had been about to huil 
Arthur away, folaxed, quitted their hold of him, 
aud Nosalie’s boy fell and disappeared from his as- 
sassin's sight. 

‘Lhe villain stayed not to hear the splash of the 
child’s body as it reached the water; indeed, it is 
doubtful if on sv wild a night such a sound could 
have been heard; but limped away, with all the 
speed he could muster, from the bridge, and as a 
matter of course, by the opposite way to that from 
which had proceeded the shouts which had so 
alarmed him. 

“That's over!” was the ruffian’s thought, as bo 
made his way towards the alehouse where he haa 
been fortifying himself for his murderous deed, and 
to which he was about to retura—not to endeavour to 
Grown in liquor the remembrance of his atrocious 
act, for the stings of a guilty conscience he had ncit 
yet come to know, if ever he was to feel them,—but 
to make merry that an awkward piece of business 
had been successfully accomplished—yes, success- 
fully; for whoever had called could not possibly 
have recognized him, and would be able, at tlic 
worst, but to surmise that some foul deed bad been 
committed. 

And again Burford was so far right: he never 
came to harm through theo man whose loud shouts 
had caused him one moment's mighty terrov. 

When Mistress Camelford’s agent had left the 
bridge a considerable distance behind him, and found 
that he was not pursued, he chuckled, and said to 
himself : 


“Yes, that’s safely over: the young one’s 
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carcase will never rise up from that river in evi- 
dence against me!” 

The man, whose shouts had alarmed Barford, 
arrived hurriedly on the bridge, and having reached 
its centre, stopped and looked about him: as well, 
and as far as in the darkness—for the moon was 
again obscured—was possible to him. 

“It was from somewhere hereabouts,” this man 
muttered to himself, “that preceeded those strange 
cries, which sounded like nothing I had ever before 
heard ; and it was about here that in that one mo- 
ment when the moon shone, [ caught sight of what 
appeared to me, in that single glimpse I got of it, 
to be the figure of a man.” , 

He placed his back against the parapet of the 
bridge, and listened, and waited and watched for 
a few minutes; but he saw no one, heard nothing, 
save the moaning of the wind, and the roaring of the 
angry waters. 

Leaning, as we have described, he felt suddenly 
a very slight touch upon his coat; startled, he 
hastily carried bis arm down to his side, and hisown 
broad palm came in contact with a very, very little 
hand, around which his own fingers mechanically 
and very firmly fixed; then he turned himself 
round, stooped, and peered through the balustrades 
oi the bridge. 

“Oh, all merciful heaven!” he exclaimed, as he 
saw a tiny face, and two mild, staring eyes looking 
into his own for pity and for succour. 

This good man’s shouts had preserved little Ar- 
thur’s life. The child, when Burford had been startled 
into suffering him to slip from his hands, had fallen 
straight down on to the broad stone work which ran 
along the bottom of the balustrades, on that side of 
them which was nearest the river, and had fallen so 
close to those balustrades, that in the instinct which 
had lei him to grasp at everything or nothing, his 
hands had fixed on the lower and narrow part of 
the pillars, and so had he been stayed from rolling 
from the stone on which he had first fallen, far 
down into the river beneath, and to a fearful aud 
inevitable death. 

Little Arthur's preserver lifted him with much 
care from a position which not a minute longer 
could he have held, and then holding him to his 
breast, to which the poor child tenaciously clung, 
hurried from the bridge, and away with him to his 
own home as fast as he could travel, with a burden 
of which he was in ecstacies to be the bearer. 

As Adam Burford had known would be the case, 
it was not until the fourth evening from that on 
which she had left that his wife returned to the cot- 
tage. 

Her first exclamation on entering it, and secing 
there only her husband, was: 

“Where is the child? where is little A thur?” 
and her looks expressed anxiety, even alarm. 

Burford, endeavouring to assume a doleful ex- 
pression, told his wife that the woman, whom she 
had left at the cottage he had sent away, not being 
exactly pleased with her, and that finding his lame 
les less painful, he was about to seek a better nurse 
for the boy, when suddenly the poor child was 
seized with violent convulsions—in short, he gave 
that account of little Arthur's death to his wife, 
which we have heard him relate to his employer. 

Margaret was almost palsied with horror. 

“Oh, monster! you have killed him!” she ex- 
claimed; and her brutal husband very slightly 
flinched. 

“ Be careful what you say,” he growled; and 
drawing forth a paper, continued : 

“Here is the certificate of his death all regular 
Should I have that if the brat had come to a foul 
end ?” he demanded, with great bravado. 

Margaret was overwhelmed with grief, mad al- 
most with horror and despair. 

The certificate of little Arthur's death which Bur- 
ford held, had been manufactured by himself, and 
Mistress Camelford had not suspected him of that 
forgery, because she had believed he would not dare 
attempt to dupe her. 

Presently Margaret rose up and confronted her 
wretched busband. 

“Can you lead me,” she said, “to the grave of 
my poor, lost darling!” 

Burford sought to evade a reply to that question. 

“You are an assassin! the dastardly assassin of 
a poor, little, helpless child!” Margaret cried. 

“Think what you will, but beware how you 
utter your thoughts to other ears than mine; if 
you have any value for your own life!” the ruffian 
said, as he grasped her arm till she almost shricked 
with pain, and leered horribly. 

“I might not have the power to prove against 
you this most foul, most cowardly, and wicked deed,” 
began Margaret, and her husband chuckled gleefully. 


“ And to know that her child had so died!” pur- 
sued Margaret, “ would be to increase the agony his 
poor mother will endure when she shall know dear 
little Arthur lost to her for ever.” 

“ Now you are beginning to look at the matter 
from a sensible point of view!” Burford growled, 
approvingly. 

“And besides,” added his wife, ‘even monster 
as you are, still are you, unhappily for me, my 
husband, and I dare not strive to bring you to jus- 
tice ; so do I leave you to Heaven, to whom no crime 
is unknown, and from whose vengeance, sooner or 
later, vainly would the guilty hope to escape.” 

All of which Burford heard unmoved. 


CHAPTER XI. 
AFTER MANY YEARS. 


TWELVE years and several months had passed away 
since the events recorded in our last chapter. 

Rosalie had, at her own anxious desire, been 
taken by Clarence Hartley to his estate in Scotland, 
soon after the death of her father, which had oc- 
curred not many months later than had been an- 
nounced to Rosalie that never more might she hope 
to behold her little Arthur. 

Mistress Camelford had long been mistress of all 
the fortune which had belonged to her uncle, and 
still continued to reside in the mansion wherein we 
first made her acquaintance, and which also had 
been bequeathed to her by Sir Jonas Rathborne. 

The Baronet’s mind had grown weaker and 
weaker as his end drew near, and he had passed 
away without regret for the wrong which he bad 
suffered to be enacted, because unconscious of the 
fearful mischief of which he had permitted the ac- 
complishment. 

Adam Burford was now the landlord of a miser- 
able roadside inn,—which was, indeed, little better 
than a mere hovel,—and situated near the mansion 
where his late employer still dwelt. He had had a 
great speculation in view, and had offered to 
Mistress Camelford, for a rather considerable sum, 
which he named, to be paid to him at once, to 
forego the annuity which had been fixed upon him. 

Mistress Camelford had agreed to her former 
agent's proposition—had given him the sum he had 
solicited ; and, by a skilfully worded document, had 
rendered him powerless, should he wish, in any 
future time, to extort more money from her. 

Master Adam Burford’s speculation, whatever it 
was, bad been a weetehed failure. Soon was he 
left again with scarce a shilling; and his last re- 
source, in the utter ruin which he had brought upon 
himself, was the wretched apology for an inn, in 
which, after more than twelve years, we again find 
him, and with poor Margaret, who had not dared 
to leave him, still for his companion. 

Gloomy and wretched, and more than ever a 
terror to all by whom she was surrounded, had 
become Mistress Camelford. 

Arthur Gresham had not returned to England, 
and it seemed unlikely to her that now he ever 
would return; and Rosalie, if not happy in her 
union with Hartley, appeared at least resigned, and 
almost contented; and, worse than all, remorse 
would torture her heart whenever, which was very 
often, she remembered little Arthur. 

It was again, as when our story began, the month 
of February; once more the ground was covered 
deep with snow; hill and dale, every house top, 
every tree and bramble had its wintry covering. 

Margaret Burford, aged before her time, her health 
of mind and body shattered beyond all hope of 
repair, had been to the nearest town to purchase a 
few bottles cf liquors. ’Twas only in that poor 
way she could provide for the customers, who 
might be easily counted, that came to her poor 
inn. 

We say her inn, because it was left entirely to 
her management ; her wretched husband's only part 
in it being to drink the greater portion of the liquors 
she had with so much difficulty obtained. 

Margaret, on her way home, by a path which led 
through a thick wood, had suddenly encountered a 
poor lad who was extended senseless in the snow. 

A few drops of the brandy which she had gone 
so far to purchase, restored the youth to conscious- 
ness, and furnished him with sufficient strength to 
totter forward, supported by Margaret's arm. 

With most expressive gestures did he evince his 
gratitude for the service that had been rendered 
him, but not a word did he speak; and Margaret 
soon acquired the certainty that the poor lad was 
dumb. 

Arrived at the house of the woman who had so 
succoured him, he motioned fur pens and paper to 
be given to him, and wrote all that he knew of his 


young life's history, which, while the good Mar- 
garet is reading it, we will relate. 

Of his infant days he had been told, and could 
remember nothing. He believed he was an orphan, 
who had been acupted by a geperous man. 

That man was but a poor mechanic, and means 
of living having failed him in his own birth-place, 
had set forth, with the lad whom he had protected, 
for his companion, to walk through England until 
he should find some profitable employment; but on 
his way had been seized with an illness which had 
proved fatal. 

His protegé then, left to his own guidance, had 
wandered forward, he knew not whither, until, 
famishing and exhausted, he had sunk senseless 
upon the spot where his benefactress, directed by 
Providence, had discovered and rescued him from 
near approaching death. 

When Margaret had read all this— 

“‘ What is your name, poor boy ?” she asked. 

And the lad wrote, “ Edmund.” 

And that that was the only name by which he 
had ever heard himself called. 

“You shall remain with me, poor youth, and I 
will never abandon you!” exclaimed Margaret,— 
and the lad, sinking to his knees, grasped her hand 
and wept upon it the thanks and gratitude which 
only so he could express. 

Adam Burford had been absent from his home, no 
uncommon occurrence, on the evening that the dumb 
boy was brought to it by Margaret ; and it was not 
until the third day afterwards that the ruffian re- 
turned, and limped into the room in which were his 
wife and the lad she had rescued, and was now so 
charitably sheltering. 

An iuvoluntary shudder ran through Edmund's 
frame as Burford’s odd eyes leered upon him. 

“ Never before have I beheld features so horribly 
repulsive !” was the lad’s thought; and was amazed 
that his benefactress, whuse homely face, thougi 
deeply lined with marks that betokened heavy 
sorrow, was yet radiant with benignity, should be 
the wife of such a man as now, almost with fear, he 
looked upon. 

“ Who is tais young scamp?” growled Margaret's 
husband. 

And the poor wife told how she had found young 
Edmund, and related his history exactly as it had 
been disclosed to her by the youth, and which was 
all that he himself knew, or could remember con- 
cerning his previous life. 

When Margaret had concluded her relation, her 
husband said brutally. addressing his wife : 

“ Why didn’t you leave the fellow where he was ? 
What have you to do with charity? Why don’t 
you look at home first ? The scamp sha’n't stay here!” 

Then, turning towards Edmund, he savagely ex- 
claimed : 

“ Away with you, you young vagabond ; stay 


_ another minute in my house, and it may perhaps be 


worse for you!” 

Edmund procured his hat, and was preparing to 
depart. 

Margaret implored that her husband would suffer 
the lad to remain, if unly for a few days longer, and 
she would endeavour tu obtain for him, in the neigh- 
bourhood, some kind of employment. 

And to her appeal Burford responded: “ If you 
are so overburthened with charity, you might, I 
think, spare a little of it for your husband, and not 
waste it all on this stripling, who can't be of much 
account, I take it, or he would have somebody some- 
where cr other to own him.” 

“Oh, Adam!” his wife said, reproachfully. 

“ Yes, better think of your husband,” that worthy 
continued, “who will soon be in prison, and only 
for a paltry hare!” 

“ Ah, you have been detected ?” his wife cried, in- 
terrogatively. 

“Yes; and shall have a three months’ spell in 
the county jail. That is m¢ sentence, unless I can 
pay a fine of ten pounds; and where am I now to 
get so much money? They might as well have 
said ten hundred!" 

“Oh, Adam!” cried his wife, “ will you never 
quit your evil ways 2” 

“Don’t preach to me,” the ruffian savagely re- 
torted; “ unless you can find me the ten pounds, for, 
in that case, perhaps, I might be inclined to listen 
to your sermon.” 

“Ten pounds!” exclaimed Margaret, “ were it 
but ten shillings I could not furnish you with the 
sum.” 

“There is nothing else for it, I suppose, and I 
must go to jail at last—'tis very hard, though !” 

Master Burford should have thought himself for- 
tunate that Ne had so long been able to keep with- 
out the walls of a prison. 
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Adam limped towards the dumb boy. 

“Why are you not gone?” he savagely cried to 
the poor lad, who stood undauutedly, flinching now 
not a jot, before the ruffian’s scowls and frightful 
leer. 

“Do you think I will have a young mendicant 
making himself comfortable in my house while I 
am shut up in jail ?” 

Again Margaret entreated, and as vainly as be- 
fore. 

“There is only one master in this house—and 
that’s me, I think!” shouted Bu:ford, briuging his 
fist down heavily on the table, and knocking over 
two or three jugs which had been standing on it. 

Edmund raised Margaret’s hand, and pressed his 
lips to it, looked fondly and gratefully on her, and 
walked towards the door. 

“Poor orphan boy!” Margaret, weepirg, said ; 
‘who will protect thee ?” 

And, for answer to his benefactress, to those fears 
for his future which her words had expressed, 
Edmund raised his eyes trustingly towards heaven, 
waved one more farewell to Margaret, and was 
again cast upon the world, a poor abandoned waif, 
friendless and shelterless. 


CHAPTER XII. 

A LAUNCH, 
But a few miles from the hovel, dignified with the 
name of tavern, of which Mistress Camelford’s dis- 
charged agent was the proprietor, was a sea-port 
town; and thither did Edmund, on being driven 
from his latest home, wend his way. He had heard 
one or two of the very few customers who visited 
the miserable apology for a tavern, which he had 
just left, speaking together of a vessel which was to 
be launched in the evening of that very day which 
again saw the poor dumb boy alone upon the world, 
and at the town to which we have but row al- 
luded. 

To that town did Edward bend his steps—he 
scarcely knew wherefore; perhaps, he had a vague 
notion that, amongst the many people who would 
be there assembled, it might be his happy fortune to 
discover a new friend; some one who would place 
him in the way to earn his own, honest living. 

It wanted but half-an-hour of the time fixed on 
for the launching of the new vessel, when Edward 
had reached this sea-port; crowded with thousands 
of people, eager to behold the promised and most ex- 
citing spectacle. 
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worse 


THE ED CRIME, 

Every point whence even the sligitcst view of 
the launch might be obtained, was thronged with 
anxious gazers. A huge man-of-war was this ship, 
and destined to give additional strength and glory 
to already mighty and glorious old England! 

The moment when the vessel should quit the 
stocks Lad arrived-—her decks were crowded with 
people; one on'y, and the last block, still kept her 
on her keel, which tapered down till it seemed, to 
the eyes of distant spectators, scarce thicker than a 
razor-blade. 

The poor fellow who,on the preceding Iaunch, 
had devoted himeelf to the perilous task of cutting 
away the last Llock from beneath the ship, had been 
crushed to death by the monster, which, lacking 
sufficient skill and nerve for the dangerous task, he 
had Jet loose for his own destruction. 

A reward of fifty pounds had this time been 
offered by the commander of the port, to whomever 
would strike away the one block which only would 
be left. 

But the fate of him who had before ventured on 
the task was not forgotten, and no one offered 
now. 

At last, a convict had volunteered; and would, 
he said, risk his life by removing the last obstacle 
which held the new vessel to her cradle, on condi- 
tion that, if he safely escaped, he should be at once 
restored to liberty. His offer was accepted. 

Hushed almost to breathless silence, were the 
thousands gathered around, and gazing with eager 
eyes, waiting with anxiously-beating hearts, as the 
convict was seen slowly making his way towards 
the vessel. 

Pale was the man, though seemingly determined 
—he seized the hatchet that was presented to him, 
descended with tolerable firmness the inclined plane, 
but—arrived beneath the immense vessel], and be- 
holding how imminent the danger, the convict's 
courage, in a moment, entirely deserted him, and 
dropping to the ground the axe which he no longer 
possessed sufficient strength to wield, jhe ex- 
claimed— 

. Give me back my chains; I have no desire to 
die! 

The ceremony was about to be postponed, the 


vast crowd had already commenced to disperse, | ; : 
murdes you have committed.” 


when a young lad, poorly clad, little more than a 
child, indeed, struggled from amidst a mob of people, 
snatched up the hatchet which the convict had cast 
to the ground, and was beneath the vessel, even, 
before any one could attemyt to stay Lim. With a 


if 


gesture he checked those who were al cui to fol- 
low, and draw him back from an almost certain 
death. 

While all else trembled for him, he alone was 
calm—he sank upon his knees, pressed to his lips a 
locket which he drew from his breast where it had 
been concealed—then, with a firm and bold arm, he 
raised the hatchet above his head—it fell again— 
then was heard a horrible rending and crashing, the 
huge vessel glided forward, at first slowly, then, 
with the rapidity of lightning, carried forward by 
its own weight; and descending like an avalanche 
to its proper element, the sea, which half opened, as 
though about entirely to engulph it—but that was 
ouly a salute of welcome—the vessel r.se again, 
and proudly settled itself upon the ocean for which 
it had been created. But as the huge vessel glided 
on,acry of terror and of anguish resounded. That 
almost child, that courageous boy, had disappeared ; 
but when the cloud of dust had dissfpated, then was 
he seen standing calmly and placidly, and shouts 
enthusiastic and joyful, arose from thousands of 
voices! 

Modestly, and still calmly, this boy approached 
the Admiral, and .received from his hands the re- 
compense that had been so nobly earned. Then’ were 
the shouts redoubled, and the brave youth, 
scemingly confused with his triumph, returned to, 
and was lost again amidst the crowd from which he 
had so recently issued to prove himself a little 
hero. 

Is it necessary we should say that he who had 
acted with such noble valour was Edmund, the poor 
dumb boy. 

When had been driven from her the lad whom 
Margaret had found and cherished when he had 
been dying of cold and hunger, his protectress wept 
as though the fountain of her tears could never be 
exhausted; but her tears and her upbraidings 
were lost upon her brutal husband. : 

“ With that poor boy’s misery to solace,” she said, 
“T should have found courage to support my own— 
I was becoming again attached to life —and you 
could not understand,” she continued, vehemently, 


' and confronting Ler husband—‘ you could not un- 


derstand that to adopt that orphan, might Lave 
been accepted as some slight expiation for the 


Adam Larford, with a horrible imprecation, and 
clenching his fist threateningly, commanded her to 


be silent. 
But Margaret vot heeding, added,— 
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“You have slain the child who had been con- 
fided to our care—have driven away the orphan 
whom providence had sent to us—miserable man ; 
that poor boy was, perhaps, heaven's pardon for 


your many crimes! 
News of the brave deed which Edward had per- 


formed flew like wildfire, and by the following 
morning had come to the knowledge of Burford 
and his wife, and both, by the description which was 
given of him, recognised in the young hero of the 
launch the poor dumb boy: 

Margaret was alone when little Edward snddenly 
appeared again hefore her, and threw a purse of 
money into her lap—the money which at peril of 
its life we have seen him earn—and was hurrying 
away again that. he might not be seen by the 
orutal Adam Burford ; it was not for himself the 
boy feared, but for his benefactress. But Margaret 


still she examined that locket and. the miniature it 
contained, and was convinced that her eyes had 
not, as at first she had supposed, played her false—_{ 
no, oh, no! 

But in-the hands of that boy! 

“Oh! if I could believe it—if I dared! Oh, 
heaven—oh, heaven! if it were possible that it 
could be true!” 

And Margaret fell back into a chair, and with 
difficulty preserved herself from fe‘nting, so overs 
powered was she by her emotion. 

Edmund clung to her; was bewildered, even 
terrified ; and with his large and most expressive 
eyes questioned his p asked what it was 
so greatly had affected -hest* 

“‘ How long have you possessed that locket, and 
the portrait it contains?” demanded Margaret, with 


-vould not suffer him again to leave her, she held | agitated and trembling voice. 


tim fast, as she exclaimed,— 

“ Oh, stay, stay !—You shall leave me no more— 
come what may, again youshall not be driven from 
me!” 

And Edward threw himself into her arms and 
clung about her neck. 

“J know all about this money,” said Margaret, 
when both of them had grown a little composed— 
but why do you give it to me ?” 

Edward made her understand that ten pounds of 
that money was to save her kusband from prison, 
and the remainder was for herself, for her great 
coodness and charity to a poor orphan, from whom 
heaven had seen fit to withhold the power to speak 
the gratitude with which his heart was filled. 

“Dear boy!” said Margaret, tenderly, “I will 
recept, as a loan, the ten pounds which will save my 
iiusband from a prison, for companionship with the 
inmates of a gaol would add to the wickedness and 
depravity with which already he is possessed—but 
‘or the rest, 1 would starve rather than touch a coin 
of it,and will hide it carefully away till shal] come 
the time for its fit and profitable employment.” 

And Margaret lost no time in well concealing 
Edward's treasure. 

Then, the boy with her, and holding his hand, s!.e 
sought her husband and found him, as she haa ex- 
pected that she should, drinking aud smoking. 

But he was alone, and rose up, and with, as 
usual, an oath upon his lips, limped towards his wife 
and Edward as he saw them enter the room in 
which he had been seated. 

“A moment,” said Margaret—“ and listen to 
me.” 

* How dares he to return after I had sent him 
away !” the ruffian shorted. 

‘* He has brought you the ten pounds necessary to 
save you from a gaol,” said Margaret, and her hus- 
tond uttered an exclamation of delight. 

“ But you shall not have the money,” proceeded 


Margaret, ‘‘ unless you will consent that he remain |, 


an inmate of our house, to be my only joy, my only 
comfort !” 

“Yes, yes, 1 agree,” muttered Burford, I shall 
eontriye to make him useful, and—and I don’t 
want to go te gaol!” he finished with a chuckle and 
a leer. 

Then, suddenly, a thought appeared to strike him, 
and 

“What has the fellow done with the money he 
got for that job?” he hastily and greedily inquired. 

“Tt was deposited in safe hands before he 
returned to this house,” Margaret responded, very 
significantly , and with a disappointed growl, like to 
a dog that considered itself defrauded of a savoury 
bone, Burford limped from the room. 

Left alone with Edward, his protectress embraced 
and wept oveg-him; but this time they were tears 
of joy which Bhe was shedding. This poor, dumb 
orpban had brought to her the only gleam of 
happiness which for many weary years she had been 
permitted to know. 

As Margaret was standing before Edward, gazing 
fondly and admiringly upon him, and thinking how 
very handsome he was, and that his face reminded 
her, she could not tell wherefore, of some other face 
that surely she had somewhere scen—as gazing-on 
Edward and thinking thus, she stood, suddenly she 
started, aud witha slight scream, fixed her eyes, 
with an amazed expression on that locket which al- 
ready we have seen the dumb boy press to his 
lips, and which now, in the disorder of his dress, had 
escaped from its hfding place, and was dangling iu 
full view at the end of a ribbon to which it was 
attached. 

heaven!” faltered Margaret, “that locket!” 
hastily she seized and opened it, and the miniature 
of, seemingly, a young girl was disclosed. 

‘“ Those features!” she continued. ‘‘ No, my eyes 


And Edmund, by signa, explained to her that 
ever since he could remember, the portrait of that 
lovely woman had lain near his heart, and that 
when he was but a very little child—so he had been 
told—even then it had been. with him. 

“And you know net the lady whom that. minia- 
ture depicts ?” asked Margaret. 

And Edmund walked to the slate which was 
hanging against the wall of the room, with unpaid 
liquor scores upon it, and with one brush of his 
sleeve wiping them all away, wrote in their place— 
“ T have never beheld hev !” 

Margaret looked long and earnestly into the lad’s 
face, and then weeping and with clasped hands— 
“ All merciful providence, it is he!” she gratefully 
exclaimed, and, sinking to her knees, drew Edmund 
to her, and, laying the boy’s head upon her bosom, 
caressed him tenderly, and sobbed her thanks to 
heaven. 

Adam Burford surprised them thus, and snatched 
young Edmund from the arms which were em- 
bracing him, held the boy fast, and seemed as if 
about to strike him. 

“ Hold!” exclaimed 
ven that you are u 
lieved !” 

“What mean you ?” her husband sulkily asked. 

“Look at him!” and Margaret pointed towards 
Edmund, still in her husband's clutch. 

“ Well ?” shouted Burford. 

“Little Arthur, little Arthur!” wildly burst forth 
Margaret. 

And Burford quitting, as though he had been 
stung by him, his hpld of the boy, limped back 
and stood and glared at bim as if looking on a 
spectre from the tomb; and so, indeed, must have 
seemed to him now the boy whom more fhan 
twelve years before he had, as he believed, cast 
into the surging waters on that wintry and tem- 
pestuous night. 


argaret; “and thank hea- 
so guilty as you have be- 


(To be continued.) Ti 


He who studies his body too much becomes sick ; he 
who does the same by his mind becomes mad, 

ESTEEM AND REPUTATION.—The consideration we 
are held in, is owing to the effect which our personal 
qualities have on others. If these be great and exalted, 
they excite admiration; if amiable and endearing, 
they create friendship. We enjoy esteem much more 
than we do reputation; the one affects us nearly, the 
other lies more at a distance, and though greater, we 
are less sensible of it, as it seldom comes close enough 
to become a real possession. We acquire the love of 
people, who, being in our proximity, are presumed to 
know us, and we receive reputation (or celebrity) 
from such as are not personally acquainted with us. 
Merit secures to us the regard of our honest neighbours, 
and good fortune that of the public. Esteem is the 
harvest of a whole life spent in usefulness ; but repu- 
tation is often bestowed upon a chance action, and de- 
pends most on success. 

WuatT 18 Love ?—Thou demandest what is love? 
It is that powerful attraction towards all that we con- 
ceive, or fear, or hope beyond ourselves, when we find 
within our own thoughts the chasm of an insufficient 
void, and seek to awaken in all things that are, a com- 
munity with what we experience within ourselves. If 


we reason, we would be understood; if we imagine, we | 


would that the airy children of our brain were born 
anew within another's; if we feel, we would that a- 
nother’s nerves should vibrate to our own, that the 
beams of their eyes should kindle at once, and mix and 
melt into our own; that lips of motionless ice should 
not reply to lips quivering and burning with the heart’s 
best blood. This is Love. This is the bond and tre 


with everything which exists. We are born into the 
world, and there is something within us which, from 
the instant that we live, more and more thirsts after its 


likeness. —Shel/cy. 
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deceive me, it is not she!” and then more closely ! 


A FEW WORDS ON GOLD FISHES. 
(From Eliza Cook's 

WE are always in the right cultivating 
hearer Naturc, and whether we find 
delight in domestic nursing uséful 
vegetables and herbs-—in tyitigmp the fragrant honey - 
suckle, that trails its simmer round our cot - 
tage porch—or im carefully tendinga giass bowbof gol:i 
fishes, there is'a continual joy for ali who cling. to the 
beautifulsy and the eoul-ennobling votes of Nature will 
ever speak in musiealtones; to the ear of her patient 
listewer:: As an‘ornamentand graceful link of beauty 
in the adornments of a cottage parlour, a neat globe of 
gold fishes seems to be associated with our pleasant fan - 
cies of pleasant. things and-happyhémes. It is now 
more than a century since: Thomas: Gray wrote his 
“ Ode on the death of a favourite Cah drowned in o 
tub of Gold Fishés;" but:one descriptive verse retains 
its hold on our memory whenever we see the golden 
gentles with their transparent fins :— 


‘ Still had she gaz’d, but, midst the tide, 
Two angel forms were seen to glide, 
The Genii of the stream ; 
Their scaly armour's Tyrian hue, 
Through richest purple to the view 
Betray'd a golden gleam.” 


So many are the modes of treating gold fishes that 
it seems useless for us to set up any rule for feeding 
and preserving them, more timm-what. diseretiouary 
ability and experience may. suggest’. Grent-careshould 
be used-in taking them: out of the-bowly that their fins 
are not damaged; for by them the balances 
itself in the water, and keeps its back-apwards—by the 
tail it moves forward. The largersilken-tlefeaded fins, 
when once broken, injure the animal for-some timc, 
and, indeed, too- oftem .is thé-cause of death. These 
beautifully-coated creatures-of the finny tribe, are the 
Cyprinus Auratus of Linnaeus, and beteng-to the car) 
variety. They are not, as some:people have asserted, 
indigenous to this kingdom, but. were brought from 
China and Japan about two hundred years ago. Among 
the most strange notions of cultivating a knowledge of 
the habits of the finny foretgners, is to place them in a 
most unnatural position, with a bird in the hollow cen- 
tre of the bowl or globe; it may be called a fanciful! 
way, it is certainly anything but natural. Too much 
care cannot be exercised in changing the water, and 
which will be all the better without a varied mineral 
impregnation. A net (and not the naked hand) should 
be used for this purpose. If the fishes have a relish for 
crumbs of bread, these should be given at regular 
periods, and the water changed before the bread has 
been in long enougli to sour it, or this may be fatally 
poisonous. Opinions vary concerning the aliment of 
gold fishes ; however, it is certain, that they will con- 
sume bread with apparent greediness; and we know 
instances where they have bcen fed in large ponds for 
years, without any (seeming) bad results. Now when 
confined within the limits of a glass bowl, they should 
have their water cleared as often as possible, and they 
would be all the better to be removed into a larger 
vessel every night. The whole of the carp tribe have 
a dislike to unpleasant waters; they congregate most 
in clear runlets that have been long undisturbed, 
and particularly such as abound with aquatic plants. 
Indeed, to such as delight in the golden beauties, we 
would advise a consideration of the peculiar formation 
of the fish for breathing. An ingenious writer tells us, 
“that the water sucked in by the mouth and vented 
by the gills, contributes a minute portion of air, but 
enough to keep up the circulation of the blood, and 
maintain life; if we were to tie up the gills, the fish would 
be immediately suffocated.” Hence, the necessity that 
we never allow the water to remain until it is muddy. 
When they become black, it is indicative of their 
spawning-time, and they should be placed in a larger 
vessel of wood er stone for atime; when this is not 
done, for want of room, the fishes are lost, and are (by 
many) ignorantly supposed to have been black with 
disease. The glass fish-bowl, is not, as formerly, the 
sole property of the rich, the ornament of the pillared 
hall alone; no, we can now find it standing among the 
geraniums, the fuchsias, the crysanthemums, and the 
verbenas, that grace the cottage window of the provi- 
dent and tasteful operative ; such a picture is no des- 
pisable index to the page of intellectual progression, it 
is of the True, the Happy, and the Bountiful. 


great and durable products from small and hasty 
efforts. 

FAME caunot spread wide, or endure long, that i: 
not rooted in nature, and manured by art. That which 
hopes to resist the blast of malignity, and stand firm 


sanction which connects not only man with man, but | 


against the attacks of time, must. contain in itself some 
original principle of growth. The reputation whict 
arises from the detail or transposition of borrowed senti- 
‘ments may spread for a while, like ivy on the rind o! 
| antiquity, but will be torn away by accident or contempt 
| and suffered to rot unheeded on the ground. 


' 
‘ 


As easily expect oaks from a mushroom bed, a2 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
= 
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ANOTHER HANDSOME PRESENT. 
‘Every parchaser of No. 22 of BOW BELLS, is 
PRESENTED, GRATIS, ~ 
‘WITH AN SUPPLE- 


Printed in colours, and designed expressly for BOW 
BELLS, by Parisian Artists. 


*,* A beautiful Coloured Steel Plate of the Paris 
Fashions for January. is published simultaneously with 
this Number (No. 23,, Price Cne Penny. 


A HANDSOME CHRISTMAS GIFT. 

Parts I, II, 111, IV, and V, price 6d. each, of BOW BELLS, 
containing 552 wate of original letter-press, and 229 
illustrations. ith which is 

PRESENTED, GRATIS, 

THREE Beautiful Coloured Pictures—THE CHILDREN 
IN THE WOOD, DICK WHITTINGTON AT HIGH- 
GATE, and OUR SAVIOUR. 

FIVE Elegant NEEDLE-WORK SUPPLEMENTS. De- 
signed by Parisian Artists. 

THREE New and Original SETS OF QUADRILLES. 

And Five Splendid Steel Engravings of the PARIS 
FASHIONS, Designed and executed expressly for BOW 
BELLS. 

*,* Tho Five Parts will be sent, ca'riage paid, te any 
part of the Kingdom on receipt of 3s. in postage- 
stamps. 


London: J. Dicks, 313, Strand. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


To our Scsscripers.—Bow Betts and Tue Penny Ir- 
LUSTRATED WEEKLY NEws sent post free to any part of the 
United Kingdom for three penny postage stamps. Persons 
wctshing to subscribe for a quarter, so as to receive Bow 
Betts and THE WEEKLY ILLUsTRATED News through the 
post, may remit a subscréption of 3s. 3d. toMn. Joun Dicks, 
at the Office, 813, Strand. 


All letters intended for the Editor, to be directed thus, 
to The Editor of Bow Betis:"—those for the Publisher 
to Mr. Joun Dicks, No. 313, Strand, W.C. 


In no case will rejected manuscripts be réturned to their 
authors, rho are therefure requested to keép coptes of them. 


*,* Persons wishing to subscribe for a-Quarter, so as to 
recewe the publication through the post, may remit a subd- 
cription of 2s. 2d., to Mr. John Dicks, af the Office. 


W. O'C. (Cape Town.)—Your remittances were all dated 
to the 25th of February, inclusive. 

Cann Brea.—Acetic acid will sometimes remove a 
mole; but it ought to be very cautiously applied. It 
would be better rot to use it except under medical advice. 

J. O. U.—When married either by banns or license, 
there must be some one to give the bride away. The 
clerk or sexton will sometimes undertake the duty. We 
do not understand your other question. 

IsLEWorTH. — Mrs. Wicstanley is the avttioress of 
“ Twenty Straws.” 

Annié GrEENAWAY.—Our fair sends 
matrimonial advertisement which she desires us to in@eft, 
adding this awful threat: “If Ido not see these liné#tn 
Bow Bells shortly, I shall leave off taking any more fii?” 
Well, we are very much afraid that we shall lose the 
young lady's patronage, as we certainly mean to decline 
hecoming a party to any such disreputable way of helping 
ner to a husband: but still we should like her to unter 
because we shall then 


rticularly miss her’ 
ave upwards of 
thousand subscribers left. 


Cc. R.—We really know nothing abott the advertisement 
you allude to. You should get sémie friend or sped A 
some solicitor in London to make the requisite inquiries 
and researches for you. 

D J.—If you do not kndw a respectable London 
solicitor, we will recomméhd you ove on your sending 
your name and address. We will also answer your 
other question privately through the post. 

Hersert.—There is no work. 

S. H. O. S.- We cannot understand your question. If 
you really mean such s* calculation to be givéh in 
+ farthings,” we decline to answer such a question. 

J W. B—If a turnkey or any one else were to killa 
murderet (who was condemned to death) without any 
provocation at all, he would be liable to be tried and con- 
demned fui murder also. 

Icnoraucs.—The name 7heresa is pronounced te-ree-zah. 

Henry W.—‘* When a man has been deceived by a girl 
to whom he has given his heart's best devotion,” as you 
say you have been, he should not for that reason cease to 
believo in human virtue, or womanly affection, truth, and 
honour. Such a loss of faith could not happen to a 
thoroughly intelligent and sound-hearted man, for any 
such reason. You must remember that when you doubt 
somuch as that, your own mother and sisters are included 
1p the distrust. 

R. A. J.—A young man who is over twenty-one years 
old of courge has a right to marry without consulting the 
wishes*of his gees or even in opposition to their 
wishes, but, still, he should be ‘careful how he hurts their 
feelings in regard to such a matter, or in regard to any- 
thing whatever. Your parents should always be treated 
with respect; and although you cannot, of course, allow 
them to interdict your marriage, yon should be so kind, 
and so respec{ful to them, that the wound which your 
differencein opinfon may vecasion will be bountifully and 
« Micaciously salved by your considerate conduct. In the 
case yOu mention you would be justifled in consulting the 
cictates of your own mind and Leart. 

Jaxe Li—We think that your views in regard to the re- 
siraints Which an “ engaged young lady" should put upon 

ver conduet,as respects other men than her betrothed, 
«re orthodox. Any conscientious young lady or gentleman 
ean find ‘in his or her own breast a sufficiently safe guide 
23 tosuch matters. A betrothed yerson who acts as be or 
she would wish ‘his or her'efflasecd ts act under the same 
circumstances, will be apt to behave about as near right as 
it is given to mortals to do 


stand that we shall not 


Berta C.~There is no opening at present for new con- 
tributions of the kind mentioned. 

J.—If a master gives an apprentice a holiday, he 
cannot call it “lost time,’ and too 2 him to make up 
for it. lfan apprentice, on attaining his majority, leaves 
his master's service before the expiration of his time, he 
cannot claim his indentures. 

Tue Hanpwritinc. — Berta C.: very pretty. — Rose: 
good, but rather too large for a feminine hand.—Carn 
Brea: good.—J. B. B.: good—KeEnpaL: very good.— 
Lily: requires some improvement. : 

CORRESPONDENTS whose questions we are unable to 
answer (Halifax); Tom Hariegrin; J. C. A, 


ESSAYS. 
HistoricaL, Screntrric, AND DomestIc. 


NEW YEAR'S DAY. 

New YEAR’s Day! What a host of varied associa- 
tions rush into memory at the very sound of the word ! 
The innermost chords of the heart are touched, and 
sweet music is awakened within us We feel young 
again, and looking back along our life-path, there is 
reflected upon us the golden light of many happy New 
Year's Days! The glad carols of New Year's Eve— 
the gathering of friends and relatives from afar to see 
the old year out and the new year in—the troops of 
little children flocking in to dine and spend the even- 
ing with dear old grandfather and grandmother—the 
renewed pledges of love and friendship among all— 
the merry compliments so freely given and received— 
the cordial heart-whole geniality of the season, crowd 
upon us, and make our bosoms full and our throats 
thick. For, alas! there is a dash of melancholy in 
all these pleasant remembrances. There are faces 
absent this day which we shall see no more—hands 
which we can no longer warmly clasp. The places of 
some dear little children are vacant, and the season of 
shapdragon and twelfth cake comes not for them 
again. Let us*look up, however; the season’ is still 
bright with gladness. There are still matty things 
for us to love—many true friends to welconté“many 
happy memories to cherish—many small blessings to 
treasure up, At this time we take stock of all these. 
It winds up the Old Year, and we enter on the coming 
New Year with cheerfulness and hope. 

On the brows of Christmas, the other day, we wove 
the green holly and the laurel, bringing summer into 
the very bosom of winter. And while the keen frost 
reigns without, and nature fs sealed up in her winter's 
sleep, the bright clear fire within, and the glad cheer- 
fulness and jollity of the*season, whilock the hearts of 
all, and make them feel that this' is indeed the high 
summer time of the Home. The wind may howl 
around the chimney-top; but at the warm hearth 
below there is joy and gladnéss. The mistletoe, the 
lover's license, still remains suspended in the hall, 
‘the hanging branch that looks down from the roof 
upon the gentle thieves beneath, and catches a kiss 
upon every leaf as it comes smacking upward on the 
wings of either a sigh or a blush.” ‘The fields are 
empty, but homes are full, “The voice of birds is mute; 
dut is there not chirruping and: in many nian- 
gions? Old jokes are cracked ; ‘tates are told; the 
geandmother, seated in her old arm’ chair, revives her 
aftticnt ditties, strokes by turns the Hellas of the grow- 


ing*children, and has a word of prafge for all, if her 


hewitt be‘not too full for her to speak: And the father 
rettiembers the home of his youth, aff€ sammons up 
its réminiseences ; and the table is covered with good 
things) andthe young people never knéW when to stop 
eating: Then, bkrk to their ringing musieldtgh as 
they gattibol and romp at biind-man’s buff, hunt the 
elipper, or’ in the corner. A smile steals over 
the furréWed* cheek of the sorrowful; and even the 
heatt ‘that become contracted and hardened under 
the‘chilliig’ influences of the world softéns* ant’ ex- 
pands‘afthe contemplation of the joyous scene. 

As we still hold it to be the Christmas season, and: 


the jollities of New Year's Eve and the celebration of 


New Year's Day to be part and parccl of the Christmas 
festivities, we retain the overgreeng for the present to 
decorate our walls. The holly was dedicated to 
Saturn, and the celebration of the festivals of that 
god being held in mid-winter, the Romans decorated 
their houses with its branches ; and the early Chris- 
tians, to avoid persecution, continued the practice of 
adorning their houses with holly when they held their 
own grandest winter festival, and hence its use in 
modern times. The mistletoe was dedicated by the 
old Saxons, to Friga, the goddess of love and beauty ; 
and the modern custom of kissing under the mistletoe 
has its origin in the ancient use of the plant. Beautiful 
associations are these, seen in their social and poetic 
aspects. Hearty and cheering are the sports of the 
season: sacred to the noblest hearts are the facts on 
which they rest. As Christmas comes as the herald of 
New Year's Day, we seem to sail back into a land of 
enchantment, where only the fervour and piety of boy- 
hood can find a home; we hear the village bells, 
stirring up the wintry silence with their silvery sound ; 
and the music, mellowed by the still darkness, weave, 
around us, till, in the emotion of awakened [celings, 


to each other with a new fondness, and make many 
salutary vows for the New Year. Then are the rejoic- 
ings and communings of hearts, old and youug, rich 
and poor, mingling tegether with no other desire but 
to be happy, and'to’ stand as brothers and sisters on 
the threshold of this new year. Then the ruddy 
flames from huge logs go dancing and leaping upward 
in their joy, and the board smokes and groans with 
English cheer, and the music rings upon the ear, and 
the dance begins, and talk, and laughter, and the noise 
of merry games, mingled together; and the lights 
sparkle, and the holly boughs updn the walls glisten 
with the ruddiness of sammer. 

Yes—the new year dawns, and the frost deepens, 
and the stillness becomes more profound. All the trees 
are leafless, except the few which never shed their 
green at all; and the branches stand out in beautiful 
outline against the sky, as though traced upon it with 
a pencil. There is no end of delicate lace-like 
patterns, andwexquisite embroidery. 

The robin and the wren are among the few birds 
that sing in January; and great flights of starlings 
enliven the desolated fields. Sparrows, and fieldfaree, 
and larks, and redwings, hover about on river banks, 
searching for insects; and the blue titmouse may be 
seen bobbing about in the orchard, pecking off the 
buds which are infected with insects. In the woods 
there is the wood-pecker and the nuthatch, and 
occasional flocks of wood pigeons, and the golden 
plovers are busy after every thaw in searching for the 
worms in the unfrozen swamps. But time passes on 
as pale lines of green will begin to glimmer where the 
corn was sown, and the little buds will grow coil 
within coil, and burst forth in their emerald beauty to 
brave the biting breeze; and in the quiet copse the 
snowdrop and the primrose will bloom, aud the daisi*~ 
in the meadows have new stars of snow ; and whent.* 
throstle first whistles in the storm, the young Sprix,; 
will wake from her winter sleep, and call forth her 
leafy children of beauty; and Old Winter, startled by 
green buds, and flowers, and sunshine, will sink down 
upon the turf to die, while his ministers and spirits of 
terror go howling in affright to the blatk fastnesses of 
the north. So is the year completed, so is beauty 
renewed, so is life re-born; and man, the beholder of 
many winters, and the watcher of many springs, 
gathers a lesson from the changes of the time, which in 
some sense, foreshadows his own destiny. 


HEADACHE. 

THE philosophy of pain is the same, be it in one or 
another part of the body. Itsseat is always in the ner- 
voussystem. The nerves of sensation, when in health, 
take cognizance of external things through touch, 
sight, smell, hearing, &c. The point of a pin brought 
in contact with the tips of the fingers is recognized by 
the sense of touch, and its character determined so far 
as touch can determine it. Press the pin sufficiently 
hard and pain ensues. 

Now, why this:pain? It is the action of the nerve 
of sense’catriedbéyond the degree which permits the 
sensation to be agreeable, and this we call pain. Every 
sense may become painful when the nerves of the organ 
through which it is. manifested becomes intensely 
active. Light is agreeable to the eye, but too much 
light causes such intense excitement of thiyorgan as to 
make it a pain instead of a pleasure: Paifn‘in the head, 
or headache, no doubt, has its pathological condition in 
excessive action of the nerve-centres, or those tissues 
and membranes highly endowed with nerve ramifica- 
tions. It may be in the muscles of the head, or in 
the brain substance. It may have a multitude of 
causes. A blow on the head may occasion it. A 
tumour may be the exciting cause. Ardent spirits 
may excite it. Intense excitement of the nervous sys- 
tem, exposure to a cold damp atmosphere, or to foul 
air in which is much carbonic acid gas, or too hot sun- 
slifne; often produce headache. 

We have little doubt that it is often caused by bad 
air in persons whose habits otherwise are, in the main, 
eorrect. The tendency of the confined and impure air 
in unventilated bedrooms, crowded churches, and 
places of public resort, to produce headache, is prover- 
bial. Anything that tends to prevent the complete 
aeration of the blood—as sedentary habits, want of ex- 
ercise, improper bodily positions, as bending over 
desks, stoopirg, as in sewing—may result in this 
disease. Corsets and tight clothing about the waist 
prevent the complete oxygenization of the blood by 
thorough respiration, in the same way that coufined 
air and want of exercise do, and often result in hcad- 
ache. 

Excessive exertion of any function may produce 
headache. An extra exertion of the muscular system, 
particularly if in close rooms, or where the feet are 
kept cold and damp, and the head dry and not, or the 
violent exercise of any passion or emotion, not unfre- 
quently produces this disorder. Many cases occur as 
the effect of exposure to hot sunshine. Hot rolls or 
muffins, new bread, rich gravies and condiments, the 
indigestible seasoning used for turkeys and hares, 
pickles, toasted cheese, and nuts, produce much of the 


which till then had slumbered in our hearts, we cling headache which exists. 
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THE FINE ARTS. 


THE-WASSAIL BOWL. 
IN a recent article on ‘Christmas in Olden Times,” 
which appeared in No. 21, we gave @ few particulars 
of the ceremony of the Wassail Bowl. We now give 
an illustration of this ancient annual custom, from the 
talented pencil of Mr. Kenny Meadows. 

The two principal Wassail Bow] nights were New 
Year’s Eve and Twelfth Night. As stated in our pre- 
vious Number, the girls, with their wassail bow], start 
forth and invite people to drink of the beverage, con- 
sisting of spiced ale with toast and roasted apples bob- 
bing in it. No ome must be so ungallant as not to 
pay well for the delicious ‘‘sip,"—and dire would be 
the look of the girls if coppers were offered, or if too 


deep a potation was taken, 


Here is an extract from a rare old black letter volume 
in the Ashmolean Museum :— 


**Good dame, here at your door 
Our Wassail we begin. 
We are all maidens poor— 
We pray now let us in, 
With our Wassail. 


Our Wassail we do fill 
Witb apples and with spice, 
Then grant us your good wil, 
To taste here once or twice 
Of our Wassail. 


But here they let us stand, 
All freezing in the cold; 
Good master, give command, 
To enter and be bold, 
With our Wassail. 


| 


>! 
‘ 


~ 


It is a noble part 
To bear a liberal mind— 
God bless our master’s heart, 
For bere we comfort find 
With our Wassail. 


And now we must begone, 
To seek out more good cheer, 
Where bounty will be shown, 
As we have found it here, 
With our Wassail. 


MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 
It is true, that the annals of the world furnish 
pa affecting examples of the instability of human 
condition. But the whole history of mankind does 
not perhaps furnish a greater, a sadder reverse, a more 


| striking and appalling contrast than Mary at sixteen, 


But let us refer more particularly to our illustration. 
Here the waseail girls have taken up a position before 
a window, which appears brilliantly lit up,as though 
there were a happy party within. The girls, it seems, 
have invoked the aid of a boy to carry their bow), and 
for the honour conferred, he is singing away at the 

‘top of his voice. With head erect, he is opening his 

mouth sufficiently wide to take in with every breath 
plenty of spirit from the spiced ale. The young 
maiden looking so wistfully into the window seems to 
say, Refuse me a silver pemmy if you can;” while 
one in the background looks exceedingly timid, as if 
afraid of making her voice heard at all. Not so the 
tall and spirited maiden in front. She is the Chan- 
celloress of the Exchequer, and well does she appear 
fitted for the office; for, by the look of her bright 
eyes, we should doubt if any change was given back. 


But let us lieten to what they are carolling forth 


Much joy into this hall 
With us is entered in. 
Our master, first of all, 
We hope will now begin, 


Of our Wassail. 


And after his good wife, 
Onr spiced bow] will try. 

The Lord prolong your life, 
Good fortune we espy 


For our Wassail, 
Some bounty from your hands 
Our Wassail to maintain; | 


We'll buy no house nor lands 
With that which we do gain 


With our Wassail. 


NEW YEAR'S EVE AND TWELFTH NIGHT.—THE WASSAIL. BOWL 


and Mary at forty-five. At the former period, a being 
on whom nature seemed to have showered her choicest 
gifts, the loveliest person, the most fascinating mind 
—the bride of the heir-apparent to the crown of 
France—the heir-apparent to the throne of England 
—the Queen of Scotland; with the whole of the 
Catbolic powers of Europe her allies ; one with whom 
a veteran statesman delighted to converse, and in 
praise of whose charms the poets of the age contended. 
At forty-five, worn by disease—her frame, though not 
her noble spirit, broken by a long, @ severe, and a 
merciless captivity—proclaimed as a murderess—for- 
saken by her friends, execrated by her subjects, and 
disregarded even by her only child—condemned after 
a mock trial, to an ignominious death, She might 
exclaim in the words of the holy man, * 0, all ye that 
pass by the way, attend and see if there be sorrow 
like unto my sorrow !” 
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HENRY PORSON ASKS MARY BURTON TO BECOME HIS 


BLUE BELLS OF SCOTLAND, 
A SCOTTISH ROMANCE, 
CHAPTER XVI. 

THE SECLET MARRIAGF. 


Poor Mary Burton being an English girl, and 
having caused the violent death of a Scotch laddie, 
was looked upon with no favourable eye by the 
dwellers in her immediate neighbourhood. 


It may be imagined, therefore, that she eagerly | 


looked forward to the chance of obtaining some 
one who would at once be her husband and her 
protector. 

Whether she had yielded to the sclicitations of 
‘he young farmer, we cannot say. 

The reader must judge cf this by her subsequent 
‘onduct. 

At any rate, the young 72an immediately, upon 
the suicide of Mac Ivor, broke up his establishment, 
sold iis land, and disappeared without bestowing 
upen Mary Burton the benefit of a farewell. 

Mary, however, being shunned by her own 
friends, soon found some one to whom she fancied 
herself able to fly for protection. 

This was Henry Porson. 

He met her one evening, some two months after 
‘he terrible catastrophe, sitting by the margin of a 
dark pool. half a mile distant from Castle Forfair, 
and near the suicide’s grave. 

He had met and spoken with her on several oc- 
casions, and was, therefore, warranted in addressing 
ber. 

He sat down on the bank near her, without 
attracting her attention, and it was only when he 
laid his hand upon her shoulder that she started 
round suddenly and perceived him. 

“Ob, Mr. Porson! you quite startled me,” she 
cried. 

“Don't be alarmed, then,” he said, gently. “I 
saw you were in sorrow, and I came to comfort 
you” 

The girl’s tears were but pent up, and these kind 
words made them burst forth in torrents. 

Henry took her hand. 

“Why do you weep ?” he asked. 

“ Because I am unhappy.” 

“ And why?” 


“ Because every one shuns me—b-cause I am 
sneered at and jeered at Ly all!” 

“ Not by all—not by me.” 

She glanced at him, half angrily 

“ You!" she cried; “of what use is your sym- 
pathy? It is through your sex—tLrough their 
faithlessness and folly that I am as I am. How. 


, then, can you suppose that I wish to have their | 


sympathy again ?” 

Henry Porson assumed a look which was in- 
tended to signify that his feelings were hurt. 

“T came here, Mary,” he said, ‘to propose to you 
something which would relieve you from any ne- 


cessity of caring for these people and their sayings. |, 


If, however, you do not wish to hear me, I will 
go.” 

He made a feiut of leaving her. 

But Mary detained him. 

“Stay, Mr. Porson!" she cried,—“ Stay! For- 
give me if I have said anything to offend you.” 

He reseated himself, and again took her hand. 

“ Forgive you, dear Mary ¢” he exclaimed ; “there 
is nothing to forgive.” 

“ My rudeness !” 

“Tt is the natural result of your sorrow, and the 
unkindness of your friends. Now, listen tome. I 
am young, and you are both young and beautiful. 
Need I say that I love you.” 

* You love me ?” she murmured. 

Then she laughed. 

A hollow, wretched laugh it was. 

“Oh, Mr. Porson!” she cried ; “ youcannot 
how idle those words seem to me!” 

“Tdle ?” 

“Yes; why should I take them seriously ?—why 
should I believe them ? I, who have so often heard 
them spoken before, and see how little worth they 
are. Why; the man who said he loved ne—the 
one who was the real cause of poor Mae Ivor's 
death - left me without a farewell when the terrible 
calamity happened.” 

“You must not measure all men by one man’s 
falseness,” said Henry. ‘I do not say I love you 
only: but I love you, aud will make you my 
wife.” 

She turned her eyes upon him—those bright eyes 
which had fascinated pour Mac Ivor. 

Fora moment she auswered uct, but seemed to be 
reading his heart. 

“You will make me your wile 7” she repeated at 


length. 


think 


Yr s.” 

* Aud when ? 

* Wherever you will appoint yourself—the sooner 
the better for my views and my feclings.” 

Mary thought awhile. 

The werld as yet had not used her well: and what 
she had heard of Heury Porson was not such as tu 
induce her to believe in any disinteresteness on 
his part. 

Indeed, though Werry was rourg and handsome, 
there was no room fer him in Mary's heart. 

Her love was long since buried. and she only re- 
garded the idea of an allianee with this man as the 
means of releasing her from the taunts and unkind- 
‘ness of former friends. 

So at length she answered: 

“Hepry Porson, you know my story 7” 

Yes—ail.” 

“If vou are willing to make me your wife, then, 
and to forget the past, [will be yours. Let me 
, know, however, the conditions which attach to this 
"marriage, for excuse me, if I say that I believe it 
‘ will be conditional.” 

Henry smiled. 

The simple country girl had been sharpened by 
Ler w and saw through him, 

* There are conditions, Mary, since you choose 
to term them se,” he said, “but /will not call them 
by such aname. I Jove you—I wish to make you 
my wife: but this caunot be done unless the mar- 
riage be secret. It shall take place when and where 
you like—you shall choose the clergyman yourself 
—have your own witnesses, so that everything 
shall be legal : but, as I say, it must be secret.” 

“And must / remain at home, still to Lear the 
taunts and sneers cf my relations ?” 

* No: you must be supposed to fly away froin 
home ; and I will show you now where you must 
live.” 

He rose. and assisted her to rise also. 

“ Come,” he said. leading her along the edge of 
the high road until they reached a cottage situated 
about a hundred yards from the cross road. 

: This cottage—a little place covered with creeping 
plants—was approached on one side by the hign 
road, and on the other by a path which passed along 
| by the edge of this read, and was shut out from the 
gaze of all. 

It was some twelve feet or more below the leve} 
| of the highway, aud was concealed by a thick hedge 
tof cloxely-grewing thorns. 
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It was along this path that Ilenry Porson led 
Mary Burton. 

“ Why, that is Mother Burns’ cottage,” cried she, 
as they approached the roughly-built hut: “ I can- 
not live there.” 

Henry Porson laughed. 

“You do not know what you are saying, my 
little one,” he said. “ Mrs. Burns is a great friend 
of mine, and will keep any secret well which I may 
entrust to her charge. Come, let us enter, and see 
her.” 

Mary drew back. 

“ Henry Porson,” she cried, “remember one 
thing.” 

“ And what is that ?” 

“T have promised to be your wife: but let it be 
thoroughly understood between us, that unless your 
intentions are honourable, [ do not wish my namo 
coupled with yours in any way. For this reason I 
will not enter this house until I am your wife.” 

“Very well,” returned Henry; * I only wished 
you to enter that you might see after your own 
comforts. When shall the ceremony take place— 
to-morrow ?” 

“ No—in two days hence.” 

And so it was done. 

On the second day Henry Porson and Mary Bur- 
ton stood before the altar of Linisfan Church, and 
became man and wife. 

Henry took his bride home to Mother Buras’ 
cottage. 

Every one round about the neighbourhood be- 
lieved that she had fled. 

Mother Burns only knew the secret. 

In a few weeks after this, Mother Burns quitted 
ths neighbourhood also. 

Sho was succeeded at the cottage by a woman 
much younger in appearance, but far from good- 
looking: at least, if one might judge of her by the 
very little one saw of her face. 

This was no other than Mary. 

She had so thoroughly disguised herself, however, 
that no one could recoguize her. 

A red wig covered her auburn curls—paint dis- 
figured her delicate cheeks—and a disproportionate 
and hideous dress completed the disguise. 

Henry Porson saw her every day. 


Yet no one knew it. 

His goings and comings were most secret. 

Every night there were strange noises heard in | 
the cottage—and the svund of men’s voices in | 
earnest conversation. 

Lights were seen going and coming about the | 
house; and on dark nights a light would flit from | 
the door, and lose itself amid tiie fic!ds. 

Yet, if people asked Jeanuie Macduff (as Mary | 
Porson styled herself) who were her visitors, she | 
shook her head, and pretended entire ignorance of | 
their meaning. 

It was here, notwithstanding, that Leonard and | 
Wenry Porson met their friends; and here that | 
Jessie Forfair missed them when she followed in | 
their steps, upon the night I spoke of some time | 
since. | 

And yet, though Henry Porson was the husband 
of this woman, he had, just as we have seen, made 
an offer of marriage to Jessie, after a previous offer | 
to Helen. 

Before proceeding to narrate how Jessie discovered | 
this secret, we must turn once more to the camp of | 
the Pretender, aud see how Archibald Macdonald | 
fared in England. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE PACKERS’ ARMS. 


WuiLe the Young Pretender Lad been trifling away 
his time in Edinburgh, the ministry of Great Britain 
were using every effort to oppose him with success. 

Six thousand Dutch troops which had come over 
to the assistance of the Crown were despatched to- 
ward the North, under the command of General 
Wade. 

The Duke of Cumberland soon afterwards 
arrived from Flanders, and was followed by another 
detachment of dragoons and infantry, well disei- 
plined, and inured to action. 

Besides these, volunteers offered in every part of 
the kingdom; and every county exhibited a 
vigorous spirit of indignation both against the 
religion, and the allies of the Young Pretender. 

However, he had been bred in a school where lhe 
had learned maxims very different from those then 
prevailing in England. 

Though he might have brought a long and 
calamitous civil war into the kingdom, he had been 


taught that the assertion of his right was a duty 


incumbent upon him, aud the alteration of the cou- | 


stitution, and perhaps the religion of his country, 
an object of laudable ambition. 

Having entered upon the undertaking, it was, 
of course, necessary for him to act vigorously. 

To delay in such cases as these, is to court 
defeat. 

So, yielding to the representations of Macdonald 
and others, he entered this country by the western 
border, and, investing Carlisle, compelled it in three 
days to surrender. 

{fe here found o large quantity of arms, and 
caused his father to be proclaimed king. 

General Wade, on learning this movement, 
advanced across country from the opposite shore; 
but receiving intelligence that the enemy was two 
days’ march before him, he retired to his former 
station. 

The young Pretender, thusnopposed, resolved 
to penetrate further into the kingdom; having’ 
received assurances from Francethat a considerable 
body of troops would be landed of the southern 
coasts to make a diversion in his favour. 

Ile was flattered also with the hopes of being 
joined by a considerable number of maléontents, 
as he passed forward, and that his army would; 
thus increase on his march, 

Accordingly, leaving a small garfison in Carlisle; 
which he cught rather to have left defenceless, he’ 
advanced to Penrith, marehing on foot in a High 
land dress, and continued his irraption until he’ 
arrived at Manchester, where he established his 
head-quarters. 

Hic was there joined by about two hundred 
English, who were formed into a regiment, under the 
command of Culonel Townley. 

Thence he pursued his mareh to Derby, intending: 
to go by way of Chester into Wales, where he 
anticipated being joined by ao large number of 
followers: 

This, however, he was prevented from doing by 
the factions among his own chiefs. 

He was now within a hundred miles of the 
metropolis. 

Consternation reigned throughout London. 

All the troops availablo were bivouacked in the 
streets, or in the open spaces just without the city, 
towards the north. 

The king and the ministry at once recognized 
the danger. 

They knew better than the young Pretender 
himself how many in Lomdou were ready to fly to 
arms in his behalf, and they were, therefore, anxious 
that every effort should be made to prevent his 
advance to London. 

Rumours had reached the young Pretender’s 
ears that he would be well received in the metro- 
polis, and of these he resolved to ascertain the 
truth. 

Macdonald, as being one of the most active and 
truest friends he possessed in the camp, he resolved 
upon dispatching to London to sound tkose of the 
Stuart faction who were ready to join the rebel 
arny. 

So, on the morning after their arrival in Derby, 
the outlaw, accompanied by Kobert Fergusson, 
started for the metropolis. 

The horses they bestrode were splendid animals, 
and they darted forward like the wind. 

They obtained relays three times, and ere night 
fell they were in London. 

Even a stranger, unaware of the intense agita- 
tion which every where pervaded the country, would 
at once have recognised something strange, be- 
wildering, aud alarming in the aspeet of the city. 

The light of the camp fires cast a lurid glare 
upwards toward the sky, and turned the walls of 
the houses into a dull red. 

Soldiers mirgled with the citizens in an inor- 
dinate degree, and women stood at half opea doors, 
anxiously and eagerly watching. 

And all the inhabitants, whether male or female, 
seemed intent upon one idea. 

“ Are the rebels coming ?” 

Macdonald and Fergusson sped on their way, 
taking no heed of any, that they might be ques- 
tioned by none. 

But they, nevertheless, had their eyes open to 
events. 

London was evidently in a turmoil, and this 
turmoil would be a grand chance for the Pretender. 

“ See,” cried Macdonald, as they slackened their 
pace, ‘‘sce what a commotion is visible every- 
where. If the Pretender followed my advice, and 
advanced to London without any delay whatever, 
there is no doubt that he could have taken it as 
easily as he did Carlisie.” 

“ You say could,” cried Fergusson, “do you then 


think that the chance is gone 


“No, no—not gone; but a harder one to grasp. 
Look around you now—see what a turmoil is 
visible everywhere. Had I the shadow of a chance 
of being proclaimed King of England, I would 
sweep down upon this city, and take it with a 
thousand men. But see here, we are at our desti- 
nation.” . 

As he said this, he drew up at the door of an old 
inn, whose heavy sign-board swung to and fro in 
the wind. 

It was called the Packers’ Arms, though why, I 
cannot tell. 

The landlord, Benjamin Rolter by name, was a 
jovial old card, not averse to a glass of good liquor ; 
not averse to good company; not averse toa pipe 
of the right sort, and a song, and a merry jest. 

So the queer old place, with its queer entfance, 
and its queer rooms, attained a kind of reputation 
in their way; and entirely on account of its land- 
lord, the Packers’ Arms obtained an agreeable cele- 
brity. 

Benjamin on the evening in question was standing 
at the door of his inn. 

He was an odd-looking man. 

His face was somewhat long, and surmounted by 
an upright whisp of white hafr, which gave him 
the appearance of perpetual alarm. 

His eyes were small yet twinkling, and expres- 
stvo of intelligence, and his entire face, though 
beaming perhaps too strongly from the effects of 
frequent potations, denoted that he was a man some- 
what above the ordinary stamp. 

“Do you know this place ?” asked Ferxusson, as 
Macdonald leaped to ground. 

“ Yes well—I have visited before. Come; 1ét'us 
enter.” 

“ And your object 

Macdonald interruptedhim. 

“You will see ere you ha®e been here long. 
Above all things, however, k8@p'p the appearance 
of simple travellers, for’l am here tobe 
the traveller to a spirit firm in 

They gave their horses to the ostler and entered 
the public room together. 

The landlord at once recoguised Archibald Mac- 
donald. 

Yet he addressed him by a different name. 

“Oh! Mr. Meller,” he said, “how are you? You 
sec I have not forgotton your face ?” 

‘“No—indeed, nor I the fine glass of wine I en- 
joyed once—a year ago nearly, at this house of 
yours. But it seems likely we shall have none to 
drink soon, since the rebels will make short work of 
you all, when they take London.” 

The worthy man clasped his hands together de- 
precatingly. 

“The rebels take London!” he cried “ Heaven 
forbid!” 

Macdonald laughed. 

“Oh! but they will though,” he said, “if they 
continue as successful as they have been.” 

He approached the man more closely 

Then after glancipg round him furtively he whis- 
pered. 

“I am for Prince Charles. 
were also.” 

Benjamin Rolter eyed him for a moment, as if tu 
read in his eyes whether he was sincere or not. 

Then he said, appar_ntly satisfied with his scru- 
tiny, “Iwill trust you, since I believe you are true; 
what is your watchword ?” 

“St. Andrew for England.” 

“ And Prince Charles for freedom. I see we un- 
derstand one avuother. Lnter here.” 

What mockery ! 

Prince Charles for freedom, and Scotland's patron 
saint for England ! 

St. George must have smiled amid his anger when 
he heard such profanity ! 

The room into which Benjamin Rolter ushered 
Archibald Maclonald and Robert Fergusson, was un- 
occupied and there seemed no fear of interruption. 

All the customers of the Packers’ Arms, were 
gathered together in the large public room discus- 
sing eagerly the political events of the day. 

So Archibald opened the campaign at once. 

“T have come,” he said, “from Prince Charles, 
to speak if possible to Sir Richard Trevelyn and his 
friends. As soon as the Prince can ascertain the 
number of his adherents in London, he will under- 
stand better his position, and be ready to push ou at 
once.” 

Nolter smiled. 

“T see,” he said, “ your information is very good ; 
Sir Richard Trevelyn will be here to-morrow night 
with six others, who have been consulting for weeks 
past, upon the best plan to adopt to assist the 
Prince.” 


I had hoped you 
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“ And if he arrives in thogapital, do you think 
he has a good chance of success ?” 

“ A chance! aye, he will be proclaimed king in a 
day, for it is he whom they want, not his father. It 
was but the other day when the people heard of the 
battle of Preston Pans, that bands of men and wo- 
men paraded the streets hurrahing for the glorious 
victory.” 

“ That is well; I will see Sir Richard to morrow, 
and at once communicate with the Pretender, and, 
meanwhile, can we rest here to night.” 

“ Certainly ; our best rooms are disengaged.” 

On the following day, Macdonald and his com- 
panuions went out into the streets, for want of better 
amusement, to look around them; aud watch the 
signs of the times. 

He could have seen Sir Richard Trevelyn at his 
private residence; but he deemed, wisely enough, 
that this might excite suspicion. 

So they wandered hither and thither, dropping in 
at taverns and places of entertainment, and hearing 
the name of the Prince issuing from the lips of every 
one. 

It was in Fleet Street, that, staying to gaze upon 
a bevy of fine dames passing in a carriage, Mac- 
donald caught sight of a face and form which 


seemed familiar to him. 

It was the face and form cf a man who had | 
stopped for the same purpose. 

For an instant, the astonishment of Macdonald 
was so great, that he stood gazing at the man in 
mute bewilderment. 

But there was no mistake. 

It was Leonard Porson. 

Archibald Macdonald knew at once his } lan. 

He must follow this man, and ascertain his reason 
for being in the metropolis. 

Macdonald was not dressed in the Highland cos- 
tume. 

This he had discarded before he quitted the army, 
to start upon his journey of discovery; and, dressed 
as he was now, in ordinary English attire, be was 
quite sufficiently disguised to render a recognition 
by Porson unlikely. 

He watched the man, therefore, until he had 
moved to some little distance, and then followed 
him. 

“Who was that man,” cried Fergusson,—*“ the 
man at whom you gazed so fixedly ?” 

* You remember the story of my life 2?” 

“ Yes—well.” 

“That man was Leonard Porson !” 

Fergusson started. 

“And yet you—Archibald Macdonald—allow the 
traitor to escape. Why not follow him, and pin him 
to the wall?” 

Macdonald smiled bitterly. 

“ That would but serve a momentary revenge,” 
he said. “I have a deeper revenge—a more un- 
erring punishment in store for him. Let us follow 
him, and discover his reason for being here.” 

Passing amid the throng up Fleet Street, they 
saw the steward of Sir Audrew Forfair enter the 
Bell Tavern, and disappear. 

Macdonald was rushing impetuously after him, | 
when Fergusson stopped him. 

“Stay,” he cried, “ your face is one not likely to 
be forgotten. Let me enter, not you. Remain 
without, while I go and listen.” 

There was no time to be lost in thinking or rea- 
soning. 

The outlaw saw at once the propriety of his 
friend's plan. 

“Go,” he said, “I will remain here.” 

Fergusson at once passed into the tavern, and 
ordered refreshment. 

The place was crowded. 

P Men were eagerly discussing the politics of the 
ay. 

Lut Porson was nowhere to be scen. 

Presently he emerged from a room, and spoke in 
a low tone to the landlord. 

All that Fergusson could distinguish, was: 

“ To-night, at eleven!” 

The canny Scot, however, was not thus to be 
defeated. 

As if mistaking the room for a public one, he | 
moved towards it as Porson re-entered. 

He had just time to see that the apartment con- 
tained no other person, when the landlord stayed 
him, politely. 

“ Excuse me, sir, whatis it you want ?” 

“TI was going straight into that room,” returned 
Fergusson, 

“That is a private room,” answered Boniface : | 
“the gentleman you saw just now is staying | 
here.” 
The Scot assuved a look of stupid amazement. | 


9 


; money I shall not place in in my vwn name. Now, 


“Oh! I thought I heard him say he was coming 
back at eleven to-night.” 

“* No—he meets a gentleman here at eleven.” 

“Ah! well it’s no business of mine. I'll take 
some more of your liquor—it's first rate. Have ye 
heard any news of Prince Charlie ?” 

“No, indeed—we should be glad to do so. He's 
near London, though, and if he comes any closer 
there'll be a terrible fighting day for London. Ah! 
it’s an awful thing for trade, sir—awful !” 

Without attempting to deny the worthy man's 
statement in regard to the state of trade, Fergusson 
grunted something in the shape of an acquiescence, 
and after drinking his liquor, departed, and rejoined 
Macdonald. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
IN THE TOILS OF THE TEMPTER. 


“ To-nIGHT at eleven.” 

Such had been Porson’s words. 

The only inference to be drawnfrom them was 
that he had some friend to meet at that time at the 
Bell Inn; and this friend, no doubt, was coming to 
see himin reference to private transactions, or in 
regard to the affairs of the Prince. 

At eleven o'clock that night Archibald Macdonald 
appeared at the Bell Inn. 

He was disguised now so tlioroughly that no one 
could have recognised him. 

When he entered the inn it was crowded with 
people. 

He stood near the bar, listening to the conversa- 
tion, and joining in their remarks, which were full 
of reference to the political events of the day 

Presently Leonard Porson entered. 

“Has he come ?” he asked. 

“ No, not as yet.” 

The steward limped into the room. 

Then he issued forth again nervously. 

“ Be sure that he comes straight into my room,’ 
he said to the landlord. 

Then he again retired. 

The room was in semi-darkness. 

Heavy curtains obscured the windows, and the 
light of one lamp scarcely served to dissipate the 
shadows. 

To hesitate was to lose a chance, and the outlaw 
therefore, creeping into the clamber, concealed 
himself behind the curtains, and waited. 

Presently a timid knock was heard at the door. 

“Come in,” cried Porson eagerly, though he en- 
deavoured to school his voice into unconcern. 

A young man entered. 

A tall young man, with a pale face, and anxious, 
harassed lovuk. 

He sat down wearily. 

“T have kept our appointment, Mr. Porson,” he 
said. 

“ Yes, and are you prepared ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ You understand what I require of you.” 

“ Not exactly.” 

“ Listen then. 
which I desire to be placed in your bank. 


There is a certain sum of money 
This 


understand, that I wish to come myself to pay in 
this money, but desire not to be recognised.” 

“TI see. Is this all the service you require of 
me ?” 

Porson smiled. 

“No, not all. Allow me, Mr. Merrowby, to re- 
mind you that you are a very young man, and at 
the same time, a very poor one.” 

The young man’s cheeks flushed and paled. 

“1 know this. Why remind me of it ?” 

“ You desire to become wealthy ?” 

Yes.” 

“That you may marry Miss Appleton Drydges ?” 

“Yes, that is my ambition.” 

“ You shall do so.” 

“You are mocking me.” 

* Not so—I swear it!” 

The young man grasped the steward’s hand. 

Miss Appleton Brydges was one of the most lus- 
cious—most adorable heiresses the season had pro- 
duced. 

Mr. Merrowby had fallen in love with her irre- 
vocably ; and, to have the chance of gaining her | 
hand, he would have risked anything. 

‘Mr. Porson,” he said, “ you offer me the thing 
of all others I most desire. What do you demand 
in return ?” 

“You know a man nanied L.easeby ?” 


do.” 
“He has immense wealth ?” 
“Yes.” 


“Yet, amid all this wealth, he iz a miser, and | 


hoards up his guineas as he might do household 
goods.” 

“Yes, he zs a miser, though a careless one, be it 
said.” 

Porson smiled. 

“It is of this carelessness I have to speak,” he 
continued. He banks with you?” 

“Yes, he does.” 

“ Does he know the amount of his deposit ?” 

The young man glanced up hastily. 

He guessed his meaning. 

“No, he does not,” he answered, positively ; ‘ but 
we do, of course.” 

“ Nevertheless his books are kept carelessly, and 
any little blunder would be set down to his 
fault ?” 

“Tt might.” 

“Well, I have reason to know that Leaseby 
places in the bank, to-morrow, two thousand five 
hundred pounds, aud I shall place in under the 
name ‘ Theliger,’ the sum of two hundred and fifty. 
Now I wish you to place the larger amount to my 
account, and the smaller one to his.” 

The young man turned pale. 

He was a handsome, ingenuous-looking fellow, 
and Archibald pitied him, as he stood face to face 
with the tempter. 

“This is a crime, Mr. Porson,” cried Merrowby. 

Porson waved his hand deprecatingly. 

“You use wrong terms, my friend,” he said; 
“we are speaking of a temporary accommodation— 
not of crimes.” 

“ Yet it seems like one.” 

“Well, well,” said Leonard Porson, testily, 
“call it by what name you like; but let me ex- 
plain to you my plan. I am in want of twenty 
thousand pounds—in fact I must have this sum— 
no matter how it is necessary to procure it. Mr. 
Leaseby will pay in a large sum (in thousands) 
every month, and I shall pay in hundreds in the 
name of Thelliger, You, of course, must reverse 
the names.” 

Merrowby trembled. 

The toils of the betrayer were closing closer and 
closer around him. 

“ You are asking me to do what I dare not,” cried 
he. “Are there no means of procuring this money 
with less peril to both of us” 

Porson eyed him sternly. 

“Ralph Morrowby,” he said, “I leave London 
to-night for Scotland. There is no time to think of 
altering our plans. There is no use in mincing 
matters either; do as I Lid you, or be prepared to 
have the whole of your history fur the last twelve 
mouths placed clearly before your employers.” 

“ Youare very cruel, Mr. Porson,” said Merrowby, 
in a tremulous voice; “but you have me in your 
power, and I must submit.” 

He rose to go. 

“ Stay,” cried Porson. 

“ Yes, yes,” cried the young man. 
you bid me.” 

He then quitted the apartment in haste without 
vouchsafing even a word of farewell to his tempter. 

Porson rose and paced the room with rapid 
strides. 

“TI have gained the battle now, I think,” he 
murmured to himself; “ the money in a few months 
will be mine, and I shall have escaped from all 
those fears which have Leen the torment and agony 
of my life for years past. Even that wretched boy, 
Macdonald, may return to his home if my plans 
succced. ‘That fellow, Merrowby, is a wretched, 
wretched creature; but in cases like these, one 
must not quarrel with one’s instruments.” 

As he said this, he took up his hat, gathered up 
some papers from the table, and quitted the room. 

_ In a few minutes Archibald Macdonald followed 
him. 

On the following morning, Merrowby reccived a 
note. 

It was written in a strange hand, aud ran as 
follows :— 


“Ts it settled 2” 
“T will do as 


“One whom you have never seen, but who is yet 
your friend, understands the peril which is threaten- 
ing you. Find some means of evading the orders 
that have been given you. Do this secretly, and 
you will find that you will be protected.” 


Ou that same morning, too, Mr. Leaseby, the 
miser, liad a visitor. 

Mr. Leaseby’s house was a model in its way—the 
model of a home where wealth was striving to 
make itself as wretched as poverty could possibly 
have rendered it. 

Mr. Leaseby was worth, at a rough computation, 
thirty or forty thousaud pounds ; and hig house. 
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from the outside, appeared to be in keeping with 
his wealth. 

Mr. Leaseby's house was, irside, a most curious 
strocture. 

It was, as I have said. a large place, but it was 
scarcely furnished at all. 

The huge room on the ground-floor had a ragged 
carpet in it. and a few chairs and one table and 
some mouldy curtains. designed more to keep out 
the glances of idle people than anything else. 


Up-stairs there was nothing in any of the rooms | 


until you reached a large cne—an attic, in fact, 
where Lesseby kept his money. 

It Lad been used evidently as a nursery by the 
last proprietors, as the windows were sheltered by 
strong bars. 

The «1d man himself was a curivsity—a meagre, 
wizened party, with little twinkling grey eyes, and 


a mouth whose lips were su thin that they scemed | 


to form but one line. 


We was seated at his table in the large room , 


when the knock came which announced Mac- 
donald’s arrival. 

He started up. and listening. placing his hands 
over his meagre supper as though he thought the 
uew-comer intended to steal it. 

Then he hid it away in a cupboard, carefully 
locking she door. and preceeded after this to answer 


ihe se2 summons of the outlaw. 
(T. Be conte? 
YS ALDCM. 
What she.) be written here’ —the vecant pages, 


Pure and upblotted. image human life, 
Ere childhood’s youth on the world’s varied stages 
Loses its bloom and seeks the maze cf strife. 
The mind. polluted by the ink which Folly 
And Fashion, and their train of vassals, use, 
Becomes too oft a record melancholy 
the high sou! dutk tremble to peruse 


Put let this bock no cisoned fancies sully, 
No heartless maxim, no Hoenticus fest 
The ore of genuine wit which never dully 
Gleams where it lurks, shal] bere be found imprest; 
Here shal] each thought of pure poetic feeling 
Mix with fair paintings, so that both may blend 
Ip unjson harmonious each revealing 
The tribute of the fricuely to the friend. 
Let nothing that is hurtful stain the volume; 
Fill it with Peauty’s touches, Music's chords 
The ruined castle, and the ivied column, 
Embellished by the gold cf poet-words: 
The ship at sea, tossed ‘mid tun.ultucus billows, 
Or safe in harbour, with c.lm waves around; 
The forest wild—the brook c’erwept by willows; 
The ccttage, garden d—and the churchyard ground ; 


A palace—or a prison- or a city— 
But each accompanied by some bright rhyme, 
Or witty text, invoking mirtb or pity, 
Ana lending thus a fleeter step to Time, 
The whole made dearer by the genuine traces 
Of valued autographs ;— the volume, then, 
May, like its mistress. share rich Nuture’s graces, 
And win the truthful evlogies ef men! 


ATTACK BY StTvaTs.—A gentleman was walking 
along a road near Cricklade, when he saw two stoats 
sitting in the path. He idly picked up a stone and 
flung it at the animals, one of which was struck, and 
was knocked over by the force of the blow. The other 
stoat immediately uttered a loud and peculiar cry, 
which was answered by a number of its companions, 
who issued from a neighbouring hedge and sprang 
upon their assailant, running up his body with sur- 
prising rapidity and striving to reach his neck. As 
soon as he saw the stoats coming to the attack, he 
picked up a handful of stones, thinking that he should 
be able to repel his little enemies, but they came 
boldly on, in spite of the stones and of his stick. Most 
providentially a sharp wind happened to be blowing 
on that day, and he had wound a thick woollen com- 
forter round his neck, so that he was partially pro- 
teoted. Finding that he had no chance of beating off 
the pertinacious animals, be flung his stick down, fixed 
his hat well on his head, and pressing his hands to his 
neck, so as to guard that vital spot as much as possible 
from the sharp teeth of the stoats, set off home at full 
speed. By degrees several of the animals dropped off, 
but others clung so tenaciously, that when he arrived at 
his stables, no less than five stoats were killed by his 
servants as they hung on his person. His hands, face 
and part of his neck were covered with wounds; but 
owing to the presence of mind with which he had de- 
fended his neck, the large blood-vessels had escaped 
without injury. The distance from the spot where 
he had been attacked to his own house wage nearly four 
miles. 


| COMPLAINING OF THE WEATHER. 
as WELL, Nellie, what do you think of ‘his weather ?” 
asked John Smart, coming in from his farm, one day 
last July, and throwing himself upon the sofa, while lie 
wiped the perspiration from his brow. 
‘Oh! I like it very much,” replied his wife ; 
so pleasant.” 
“It is too hot,” muttered John. 
“It is rather warm, yet no warmer than we may 
expect at this season of the year.” 
| ‘* Perhaps it is not for you, who work in the house , 
but come to labour out-doors, in the hot sun, you 
would find it rather tedious, I imagine,” said Jolin, 
_in a despondent rather than angry tone. 
| ‘ Doubtless I should; bur why need you werk so 
hard this hot weather °” 


jt is 


“If I didn't I shouldn't have much of a crop next | 


harvest.” 
| But couldn't you work during the cooler part of 
the day and still accomplish as much as you doto work 
all the time, allowing yourself no rest °” 
* Possibly I might, though I de not like 
When I do, everything seems to go wrong. 
weather will spoil my crops.” 
‘‘T am sure I see no reason why it should,” re- 
sponded the wife. 
| ‘ Why, it is so hot the earth is all parched up, and 
my corn and potatoes are even now beginning to wither. 
We need rain; and, could I have my way, we would 

' have one such rain as—I will not say what,” said Jol.n, 
unable to Auish the sentence. 


to do so. 


Pes 
But this 


think you would not govern the weather very judi- 
ciously, for, somehow, you never seem to be satis- 


fied. When it is cold you want it warm, when 
warm, cold; when stormy, pleasant; aud now it is 
pleasant you want it stormy. In short, nothing suits 
you.” 


** How unkind you are to say so,” returned John, 
who could not help smiling at his wiles remark, ‘I 
will leave it to you if we do not need rain. Come, 
now, What say you?” 

do not care to say anything alout it, as Ido not 
consiger myself a competent person to decide upon such 
amatter; though, if we realy uccded rain, we sh 
probally have it.” 

“There is need enough of it, certainly, as you will 
confess when you consider how long it is since we have 
had a shower of rain.” 

‘* And how long is it, think you °” 

‘Let me see—it must be a fortnight.” 

are much mistaken,” 

How long is it, then 

Three days |” 

“Phew! three days! you must be mistaken, Neilie,” 
returned John, in surprise. 

“No; Tam right. To-day is Friday, and on Tuesday 


don’t you remember it began to rain ere you returned, 
and continued to rain nearly all night. Was ir 
not so, aunt 2° continued Nellie, turning to an elderly 
matron who had been a silent listener tu the con- 
versation 

“ Nellie is right and you are wrong,” 
lady,eturning to John. 

** So I perceive, and will not say another word about 
it,” said John, stretching himself upon the sofa so as 
better to watch his handsome young wile as she busily 
plied the needle. 

He was so tired he soon fell asleep; but his mind 


said the o:d 


he was aware, he again found himself in the feld. 
Ere long a hand was laid upon his shoulder, and, turn- 


side, who carried in his hand a short staff. 

“Ts this John Smart?” asked the little man. 

“That is my name, sir,” returned John. “ You 
seen you before.” 

‘I presume not,” returned the little man. 
the clerk of the weather.” 

‘The clerk of the weather!” muttered John in as- 
tonishment. 

“Yes, sir, I heard you did not feel quite satisfied 
with my management, and so have come to » 

“I did not mean to say anything against you, Mr. 
Clerk of the Weather, stammered John. 

* I know how it is,” returned the little man, with a 
smile. ‘Like the rest of mankind, you do not feel 
exactly satisfied with the weather. I have not come 
to find fault, however, but to offer you the manage- 
ment of affairs for one year, to see if you suit your- 
self better than I suit you. Do not refuse. All you 
will have to do is to take this staff, strike three times 
with it, and you can have any kind of weather you 
desire.” 

And, so saying, he placed his staff in John’s hand 
and with a bow departed, 

To say that John was not astonished, or that he 
had confidence in what the little man said, would be 
untrue. Thinking, however, it would do no harm to 
hat he could do, he left bie horses, and, rushing 


*T am 


“Well, wouldn't,” said Nollie, witha smile; 


vuld ' 


you went to the station to fetch Aunt Mary; and | 


was worried about his crops, and, starting up before | 


ing, he perceived a curious looking little man by his | 


have the advantage of me, as I do not remember having | 


| into the house, told his wife the whole story; and 
then, striking three times with the staff, expressed a 
desire for a smart shower. No sooner said than it 
; began to pour in torrents. All this was very fine. 
| During the shower his little boy came in from school 
| drenched to the skin, and with the prospect of having 
fever. 
| When it had rained sufficiently long Jolin made it 
stop; and then, for the first time, he remembered he 
had left his horses in the field. So, putting on his 
thick boots he went after the animals, whom he found 
| trembling and shivering in the water. He led them 
to the barn, but here there was a new difficulty, from 
the doors having been open nearly everything was 
afloat. He fastened his horses ia the best place he 
could find, and then started for the house. On his 
way he slipped and hurt himself very badly, and 
was on the point of cursing the rain, which had made 
it so slippery, when he recollected that he had charge 
of the weather himself, and it was wholly his owp 
fault. 

Lut worse trouble than all this was in store for 
him. His little con was that night attacked with a 
fever, caused by liis exposure to the severe shower, and 
in forty-eight hours the spirit left the body, and of his 
darling, beautiful boy nothing remained but the life- 

clay. He had innocently caused his child's 
death. 

I: was the day of the funeral, and John was getting 
ready to attend The slow tolling bell was sending 
forth its hollow peals, and yet he stood unprepared, 
for the thought of his boy’s being dead utterly un- 
manned him. He stood leaning on a clair for suppor?g 
“when his wife shook his arm and said.— 

* «ome, John, don’t you hear the bell 2” 

Yes,” he returned, vacantly. 

“Then come and get ready, and not detain the 
folks.” 

Another shake followed, and then he—aw.2« fiom 
his sleep. 

* And is it all a dream?” he asked, the tears start- 
ing to his eyes, hardly able to believe that his dream 
was not a reality. 

“IT think so, 
tea. The bell has been ringing these five minutes’ 

Jolin was fully awakened by this time, and was soon 
_ready for tea. During the meal a beautiful shower 
came down, and his wife remarked : 

‘* We are going to have a nice little showcr, as you 
wished this afternoon ” 

‘So we are,” replied John, and then related his 
dream, much to the amusement of all, especially, 
‘Nellie, who aaid his son was still alive. 
| ‘* Your dream should teach you a lesson,” said 
! 
| 


scss 


But don’t sit there; get ready for 


| 
| 


Nellie. 

“Not to find fault with the weather; and it shall. 
If you ever hear me complaining again, scold me roundly 
for it.” 

** I will,” said Nellie; but she never had an oppor- 
tunity ; for John never found fault again. Nor will 
any, when they consider that they cannot better them- 
selves, but may, as Jolin did, make themselves much 

worse off. 


| 


FIGHT YOUR WAY UP. 
TEE many who have to take the world rough and 
tumble are prone to envy the few who roll through it 
unjolted, in cushioned vehicles on patent springs. 
The toiler as he stumbles through its thorny thickets, 
‘ and limps over its foot-blistering gravel, is apt to curse 
the ill luck that placed him on such a hard road, and 
' to sigh for a seat in one of the splendid equipages that 
‘glide so smoothly over Fortune's macadamised turn- 
pike. Born with a pewter spoon in his mouth, he 
covets the silver one which was the birth-gift of his 
_do-nothing neighbour. The more fool he. Occupa- 
tion is the ** immediate jewel” of life. It is true that 
riches are no bar to exertion. Quite the reverse, when 
their uses are properly understood. But the discon- 
_tented worker, who pines for wealth without being 
willing to labour for it, regarde the idleness in which 
it would enable him to live as the acme of temporal 
hap;iness. He has noidea ofesmoney as a great motive 
' power, to be applied in enterprises that give healthful 
employment to mind and body. All that he desires is 
| to live a feather-bed life—to idle luxuriously. 
| We have no sympathy with such sensuous longings. 
| People who indulge in them never acquire wealth. 
They lack the energy to break their way to the worldly 
independence for which they yearn and whine. They 
don't know how much more glorious it is to tear afflu- 
, ence from opposing fate by main strength of will, and 
_ inflexibility of purpose, than to receive it as a windfa!!. 
There is infinitely more satisfaction in conquering 2 
fortune with brain and muscle, than was ever experi- 
enced by a “ lucky heir” in obtaining or dissipating 
the golden store that some thriftier hand had accumu- 
/ated. Your accidental Croesus knows nothing of the 
| pride of success—of the honest exultation with which 
the self-made man looks back upon the impediments 
be has cvercome, and forward into the fair future 
which be has earned the right to enjoy. 


| 
{ 
| 
| 
| — 
| 
| 
— | 
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OUR PORTRAIT GALLERY. 
— 
MRS. HERMANN VEZIN. 


In the same far-off field where Mrs. Wiustanley— 
-~whose portrait we recently gave—first laboured as 
an actress, Miss Jane Thomson, now Mrs. Hermann 
Vezin, also first appeared. She is a native of Bath, 
and like the lady previously alluded to, was taken 
at a very early age by her mother to Australia, 
where, at Sydney Theatre, she played a round of 
juvenile characters with success when only eight 
summers had passed over her head. 

Mrs. Charles Young is a niece to the late William 
Leman Reade, and cousin to Mrs. W. West and 


power in each. Such versatility of talent had 
pever before been witnessed in that town, and every 
one was high in her laudation. 

Her next great success was in conjunction with 
Mr. G. V. Brooke, who created a considerable furore 
in the Australian colonies in 1855. With him she 
played a round of Shaksperian characters at Mr. 
Coppin's theatre, and met with the most flattering 
reception—indecd, it is somewhat difficult to say 
which of the two—Mrs. Charles Young or Mr. 
G. V. Brooke—realised the greatest amount of ap- 
plause. Her success as an actress may now be said 
as being complete. Wherever she appeared it was 
a succession of triumphs, and the press went so far 
as to say that no artiste had before excelled her on 
the Australian stage. The colonists were justly 


Mrs. Waylet. Her mother, originally an actress, | proud of her, and looked upon her as their own, as, 
had left the stage; but, through a reverse of for- | indecd, she was, having made her first appearance 


tune, was compelled to 
return to her old pro- 
fession, and by her able 
tuition brought out her 
daughter at the very 
early age alluded to 
above. 

During this period, a 
professor of dancing, M. 
Charied, arrived at 
Sydney, and little Miss 
Thomson was placed 
under him, and took 
lessons in the terpsicho- 
rean art. So rapid was 
her progress, that her 
gratified tutor wished to 
take her back with him 
to Paris; but the pa- 
rents refused to part 


with their talented 
child. 

Before the age of 
eleven, she de- 


prived by death of the 
tender care of her fa- 
ther; and shortly after, 
her mother removed to 
Hobart Town, where 
our young actress made 
her debut as a danseuse. 
So great was her tri- 
umph, that all the dis- 
tinguished families re- 
siding there gathered 
nightly at the theatre to 
Witness her exquisite 
dancing, and on the oc- 
casion of her first bene- 
fit, Sir William F. De- 
nison, gt that period 
Governor - General of 
the Australian Colonies, 
and his lady gave their 
bespeak, in appreciation 
of her talents. The 
house was filled to over- 
flow, and the greatest 
enthusiasm prevailed. 

After two years of 
uninterrupted success, 
Mr. George Coppin, ma- 
nager of the Launceston 
Theatre, offered her an 
engagement, which she 
accepted, and was soon 
as great a favourite as 
she had previously been 
at Hobart Town, for 
here she began to play 
a number of-small parts 
with considerable ability. As she increased in 
favour, and as her dramatic talents more fully de- 
veloped themselves, she gave up dancing, as it 
affected her voice, and devoted herself to the study 
of that art of which she has since become a “ bright 
pa:ticular star.” 

During her residence at Launceston, Mr. Charles 
Young arrived there from England. A mutua: at- 
tachment sprang up between them, and a union at 
the Trinity Church was the result. Both now 
joned Mr, Coppin’s company at Melbourne, and it 
was hero again that the young bride appeared with 
increased success; and a still more profitable en- 
gagement took them back to Hobart Town. Soon 
after, Mr. Charles Young became the manager of 
that theatre, and then his talented wife threw her 
whole soul into the profession, in order to further 
aid her husband. She played tragedy, comedy, 
melodrama, farce, &c., displaying almost the same 


MRS. HERMANN 


VEZIN (LATE MRS. 


on their stage. The theatres were crowded nightly 
and her appearance on all occasions was the signal 
fora startling ovation. At the various theatres at 
the “ Diggings " she was an especial favourite, and 
none, perhaps, deserved it more, 

On returning to Melbourne, to take her farewell 
benefit, prior to leaving for England, Mrs. Charles 
Young received the patronage of Sir W. A. Becket, 
chief justice of the colony, the leading members of 
the bar, and others in high position. The prologue 
for the occasion was written by Sir W. A. Becket. 

One more night was claimed for her by the Mel- 
bourne Garrick Club before she bid her final adieu. 
The club had specially engaged the theatre for the 
occasion, in order tu present her with a testimonial. 
This consisted of a bracelet. The armlet was of 

Victorian gold; the band, a double curb with 
an overlapping piece. The crown in the centre 
consisted of a cluster of emeralds, brilliants, and 


CHARLES YOUNG). 


opals, with frosted leaves surrounding and embra- 
cing the cluster. In the centre, an emerald jewel 
of brilliant colour, weighing two carats. The back 
of the crown, on a garter, bore the inscription as 
follows :—“ Presented to Mrs. Charles Young, by 
the members of the Melbourne Garrick Club, on her 
departure for England, Feb. 21, 1857.” 

The play selected fur her last appearance was the 
“ Rivals,” in which she sustained the character of 
Lydia Languish, and on no previous occasion had 
she appeared to greater advantage. It was, indeed, 
a farewell which wiil long be remembered, nut only 
by herself, but by all who were present on that me- 
morable night. 

Mrs. Charles Young left for England in March, 
1857, and arrived in London the following June ; 
but did not appear on the stage until September, 
when she made her debut at Sadler's Wells Theatre 
in “The Hunchback,” 
as Julia. Her reception 
was most enthusiastic, 
and she was at once 
welcomed as a great ac- 
quisition to the London 


stage. 

Shortly after this, 
Mrs. Charlies Yeung ap- 
peared at the Hay- 


market, as Rosalind in 
* As You Like It,” and 
played a round of her 
favourite characters 
with great success. Her 
rare sweetness of voice 
and graceful manners 
were as Lighly appre- 
ciated as at Sadler's 
Wells. From the Hay- 
mark: t she proceeded to 
the Lyceum, and from 
thence returned to Sad- 
ler's Wells. Her en- 
gagement with Mr. 
Phelps will be well re- 
membered as one of the 
most successful under 
that geutlen:an’s able 
management. One of 
her great characters was 
that of Mrs. Haller in 
* The Stranger.” From 
a criticism of the time 
we take the following 
short extract: Mrs. 
Young's embcdiment of 
the eharacter seemed 
perfect ; the intensity of 
human passion in the 
last scene, free from 
rant and noise, was 
such as never can be 
forgotten by those who 
witnessed it. Familiar 
to us as we believed 
Mrs. Haller to be, we 
went away with the 
convicticn that we had 
never really seen Ker 
till that night.” 

We must now enter 
upon a subject, uufortu- 
natly, in relation to 
Mrs. Young's married 
life. We regret to say 
it was not so happy as 
first hopes bid fair to 
realize. The particu- 
lars would be out of 
place here; but, suffice 
it to say, she was perfectly successful in her appli- 
cation to the Divorce Court for a dissolution of 
marriage. After a reasonable time, she again en- 
tered the marriage state, the fortunate possessor of 
her hand being Mr. Hermaun Vezin, an actor of 
considerable London and proviucial repute. 

After visiting the provinces together, Mrs. Her- 
mann Vezin accepted an engagement at Drury Lane 
Theatre, where she made her appearance in October 
last, as Desdemona in “ Othello.” She sustained the 
character with her usual good taste, and was most 
warmly welcomed. She is still a member of the 
Drury Lane company. 

The acting of Mrs, Hermann Vezin is of the most 
perfect kind: voice, form, education, conception 
of her varied parts, all combine to make her a most 
distinguished member of the profession; and we 
trust that she will remain among us many years 


longer. 
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POOR GENEVIEVE 


A CHRISTMAS STORY. 


— 


CHAPTER V. 
THE HEART'S TRIAL, 


“ GENEVIEVE!” exclaimed Marian, in & moment re- 
cognizing the poor girl. 

“You have not then forgotten me?” Genevieve | 
said, very faintly. 

And Marian, extending her arms, cricd, en- 
treatingly : 

“Oh! come to me, poor girl—come to me!” 

And Genevieve slowly and humbly approached, 
thanking Marian for her gooduess and condes- 
cension. 

Marian gently and tenderly placed Poor Gene- 


'for itis that wich I owe to you!” and Marian 
‘drew poor Genevieve towards her, and embraced 
her. 

And then, holding her at arms’ length, and look- 
ing on the sordid attire of the hapless girl, said 
picasantly : 

“And in the first place, it is my will and plea- 
sure that you should quit these poor habiliments, 
that you should be dressed as am I myself.” 

“Oh! no, no!” cried Genevieve, striving to es- 
cape from Marian’s hold. 

“Tinsist!” Marian resolutely said, and then con- 
tinued : 

“You shall no longer be called poor Genevieve ; 
shall no longer be alone in the world; shall no 
longer bo an orphan.” 

Genevieve strove to speak, but was not permitted 
till Marian had added: 

“Onee I had a dear litde friend and playmate 


vieve in a chair, saying to her: 

oO were able then to decide on coming to 
me 

«Tf your suffering should prove too heavy,’ you 
said,‘come to me, and I will be your sister ‘—! 
have suffered greatly, and I have come to you.” 

“ But how very pale you are; and your eyes seem 
red with tears,” said Marian, pityingly. 

And Genevieve, sighing deeply, replied : 

“Yes, I have greatly wept !” 

“ Why did you not sooner come to me ?” 

“The unhappy fear Icst they should be thought 
troublesome. I feared, too, lest you should have 
forgotten me, and besides——” 

Genevieve abruptly paused, and cast down her 
eyes. 

“Was it possible that I should have ceased to 
remember you ?” Marian very earnestly said—“ you 
to whom I owe my life, the happiness which to-day 
is mine; and to whom I shall be indebted for all the 
joy that I am yet to know! No, no, our first 
meeting has remained engraved upon my heart !” 

“Ah!” sighed Genevieve, “I was very happy 
then !” 

“Happy!” Marian exclaimed, looking greatly 
astonished—“ happy, amidst your poverty !” 

“My poverty! I did not even suspect it.” 

And Marian taking the poor girl’s hand within her 
pwn, said, compassionately : 

Why do you tremble in speaking to me ?” and 
Genevieve averted her face. 

And presently Marian 
claiming : 

“The ring which I gave youis no longer on 
your finger,” and Genevieve hastily snatched away 
her hand. 

“Why have you ceased to wear it?” asked 
Marian. 

And Genevieve faltered : 

“It came to me from you —was all that in 
the world I possessed which was precious to me, 
and so, I * and her eyes again were lowered, 
and her voice sank almost to a whisper—“ I gave it 
to him.” 

“ To whom ?” 

Genevieve was silent. 

“To him, perhaps, whose affianced wife you 
are!” 

* No—no, T am affianced ‘0 no one.” 

“ You have, then, a brother !” 

“No, Iam alone, alone upon earth; it is, there- 
fore, I am called Poor Genevieve !” 

* Well—to whom then?” Marian repeated, per- 
sistently ‘“ You must tell me to whom you have 
given my ring ?” 

“To one whom, without doubt, I shall never 
again behold; to one whom I would I were able to | 
forget. That I have come to you, is because I have 
fost all hope; and if you should be willing to suc- 
cour me, it will be necessary that you should be 
most perfectly generous; it will be necessary that 
you should extend to me your hand without asking 
me wherefore I am suffering ; it will be necessary 
to have pity on my tears, without demanding from 
me why I weep!” 

And even as she said this, Genevieve was wecp- 
ing bitterly. 

“Preserve your secrets,’ Marian, without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation said. “You have told me you 
are unhappy, and that is all I care to know.” 

And heartfelt were the words with which poor 
Genevieve expressed her gratitude to noble, ge- 
nerous Marian. 

But, listen to me while I say to you!” Gene- 
vieve continued, ‘‘ that heaven is my witness, that if 
a fault has been committed, it is not I who am cul- 
pable. Heaven knows that I am not unworthy of 
your pity.” 


slightly started, ex- 


who was called Laura, and now I name you Laura, 
and henceforth you are my sister.” 

A new lifo was given to her, was Genevieve's 
thought; and it seemed to her as a beautiful dream. 
And then she sighed that it was impossible her 
promised future could cause her to forget the 
wretched past. 

Marian summoned her waiting-maid, and gave 
Genevieve to her charge; desiring that the young 
girl should be treated with all the care and respect 
which would be shown to herself. 

But Genevieve shrank close to her young pro- 
tectress, and begged that she would not give such 
orders ; what would be said and thought ? 

And Marian said with mock dignity : 

“Tt will be thought that ‘tis my good pleasure!” 
and then, smilingly continued: “ You do not know 
that I have been very ill; at death’s portal, almost, 
which is the cause that everybody here obeys me 
now, and are but too happy that I am here to be 
obeyed!” and added, with a glad laugh : “ Decidedly, 
it is most pleasant to have been very ill!” 

Then she desired that one of her own dresses should 
be given to hersister Laura; and stayed"Genevieve, 
as, timidly, and almost reluctantly she was quitting 
the room with the waiting-maid, to say: 

“You must soon return to me, Gene—Laura, I 
mean—for I wish to talk to you of my future hus- 
band.” 

“You are about to be married ?” and Genevieve 
sighed as she uttered the question. 

“ Yes,” Marian answered gaily; “ I am about to 
be married, and you shall be my principal brides- 
maid.” 

“You are so good!” said Genevieve, pressing 
Marian’s hand to her lips, “that heaven will most 
certainly render you very happy!” 

When, in a very little while, Genevieve returned 
to the apartment, wearing a white dress, her hair 
neatly arranged, and outwardly a different being 
from the poor miserably clad creature that had. so 
lately quitted it, Marian was standing at the open 
window, smiling and nodding, and waving her hand 
fo some one without. 

Genevieve was..not observed by her friend, so 
very much absorbed-was she by that some one with- 
out. 

Genevieve called gently to ber protectress, and 
Marian turned, saw, and gave a slightly amazed 
start. 

“Is it really you ?” she cried. “Oh, how very 
pretty you are thus!” And then running to Gene- 
vieve, and seizing her hand : 

“Come along,” she said, hastily; ‘you are just 
in time to see him.” 

* To see whom?” asked Genevieve, as Marian 
was drawing her towards the window. 

“My future husband; and I wish that you should 
tell me what you think of him.” 

Sut even before they had had time tc reach the 
window, a carriage was heard to roll away, and the 
back of that only was seen by Genevieve. 

“Too late! he is gone! Whata pity you had 
not come a little sooner!” Marian said, with a dis- 
appointed air; the next moment, however, bright- 
ening up again and smiling, as she resumed: 

“ But itdoes not much matter; he will return to- 
morrow evening, and then you shall see him. But 
suppose he should find that you are prettier than I 
am ?” 

“ How can you talk so ?” 

“‘ Because, as I behold yon now, you are charming. 
But, never mind,” she proceeded gaily; “I will 
make myself beautiful to struggle with you.” 

And then Marian playfully whirled round Gene- 
vieve, and directed her attention toa large open 
basket, which was on the buffet. 

“ There are some rare treasures: I will try them, 


“Say of my affection, the tenderness of a sister, 


2nd you shall give me your opinion.” 


“ The opiuion of a poor girl of the mountains!” 

“Girls of the mountainus understand finery as 
well as any others of their sex; it is in the blood, 
my dear,” laughed Marian. 

And she seated herself grandly tefore the large 
mirror. 

“ Remember, sister Laura, I did you the honour 
just now, to say that in your present toilet, you 
were charming ; and not unreasonably, I thivk, do 
I expect that you should say as much to me. So, 
come, make haste and assist me, there's a darling.” 

Genevieve, bending and looking into the basket, 
exclaimed with a slight shiver: 

“A bridal wreath !” 

And trying to place it on Genevieve'’s brow, 
Marian said : 

“ Yes, and I must see if it would not greatly be- 
come you.” 

Genevieve shrank away, mournfully entreating 
that Marian would spare her that trial. 

And then Genevieve burst into tears, and Marian, 
full of astonishment, gazed upon her. 

“What have I said! what is the matter with 
you?” 

“ Oh !—you know not how greatly you afflict 
me !” 

“T! what can you mean?” 

And Genevieve turned away and spread her 
hands before her face. 

Marian went to her, and gently drew her hands 
away and kissed her on the brow. 

“T had forgotten, that I had promised to respect 
your silence , retain your secrets and forgive me.” 

“ Oh how good you are!” fervently and gratefully 
Genevieve exclaimed. 

“ And now let us procced with my toilet,” and 
Marian placed the wreath on her own head, and 
looking proudly into the mirror, asked for her bridal 
veil, which also was brought to her, and with which 
she still further adorned herself. 

“ Hor very lovely !” cried Genevieve, gazing on 
Marian’s image reflected in the mirror. 

“Oh! if you think so already, what will you say 
presently ?” 

And then Marian asked that the pearls and jewels 
in the basket might be brought to her. 

And Genevieve took from the basket, first, a neck- 
lace of pearls; next, chaste and beautiful btacelets; 
and then her hand fell upon asmall portrait, having 
glanced at which, she gave utterance to a faint 
scream. 

Morian turned hastily towards her, wondering 
what had caused the exclamation, aud saw Gene- 
vieve with the portrait in hor hand. and smiled. 

“ That is his portrait,” she said, proudly. 

Whose portrait ?” 

husband's !” 

“ Your husband— Algernon !” 

And Genevieve turned aside, as if the better to 
behold the likeness, but in reality to conceal her 
overpowering emotion. 

And Marian looked rather surprised, and said : 

“T did not think that I had told you he was 
called Algernon.” 

But Genevieve did not answer; she had not 
heard the words, but was whispering to her cwn 
heart : 

“ Her husband! her husband!” 

And Marian raised her voice: 

“ And is it not a pretty name ?” 

“Yes,” now said Genevieve, lowly and constraine 
edly. 

Placing herself beside the poor girl, Marian 
asked : 

“And what do you think of him ?” 

And again Genevieve did not reply. 

Marian gently took the portrait from Gere- 
vieve’s hand, as she said : 

“This is, I can assure you, a very perfect re- 
senblance—very handsome, is he not ?” 

No auswer yet from poor Genevieve—she was 
silently praying that heaven would have pity on 
her. 

And next, gazing fondly and admiringly on the 
portrait, Marian expatiated on the noble and candid 
expression of her lover’s feajures—no deception 
was lurking there, she said. 

“ And you have faith in his words—~ his vows?” 
Genevieve asked. 

certainly!" And again Marian’s looks 
expressed surpripe, 

“ You love him very deeply ?” 

“Do I love him !”'exclaimed Marian. Listen! 
I have been near unto death, because that I be- 
lieved he was no longer living! Will you now 
credit that I love him ?” 


“And thus does he love you? Haske tvld you 
so ?” Genevieve asked, very faintly. ‘ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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“He is abcut to become my husband!” Marian 
said, by way of satisfactory proof. 

And “ All, then, is ended for me!” was Gene- 
vieve’s despairing thought. 

Marian turned again towards the glass, aud re- 
quested that her toilet should be completed. 

Genevieve slowly advanced a step or two to- 
wards Marian, halted a moment, pressed her hands 
upon her heart, then again proceeding, strove to 
place the bridal veil upon her rival, but had not 
strength for the effort. 

“T cannot! I cannot !” she murmured to her- 
self, while the veil dropped from her hands, and her 
tears almost suffocated her. 

Hearing those sobs, Marian Grantley again and 
hastily turned towards the poor girl, exclaiming 
amazedly : 

“What can this mean! why are you weeping 
thus 

And Genevieve, still sobbing terribly, said: 

“Oh, forgive me, forgive me; but, that wreath, 
that veil, those marriage preparations — if you 


knew—— Oh, all that is driving me mad!” 

Marian was astounded. 

Mad!” she exclaimed; “and wherefore ?” 

“ You ask me that? Well, then, because 

Genevieve paused abruptly, and gazed earnestly | 
on Marian, who entreated her to proceed. 

But Genevieve was saying to herself :— | 

“She has pitied me, has in my misery extended | 
her ‘hand to me, and it is for me alone to suf- | 
fer. 
Presently she walked slowly towards the | 
door by which she had first entered, say- 
ing :— 

“Farewell; I ought not, I will not remain 
here !” 

“How, you would quit me?” Marian cried, 
hurrying to poor Genevieve, and holding her fast. 
“You refuse to tell me the cause of your grief, of 
your tears, and you speak of your departure! 
Genevieve! my sister! I beg, I entreat of 


” 


you!” 

To which appeal, Genevieve said :— 

“ Why this emotion because I would leave you ? | 
Am I aught more than a poor stranger, hem, 
for the second time, you now behold ?” | 

“ But, the first time, you saved my life!” cried | 
Marian, “ and I entreat that you will tell me where- | 
fore you would quit me ?” 

* Well,” said Genevieve, with bitter emphasis, | 
and tears trickling from her eyes, “I will tell you. 
I go from you, because it must be so—because the 
sight of your happiness is torture to me; since I 
may never hope to be happy thus—because, like 


you, I have loved some one, from whom, as were | 
you, yourself. I have been separated—because, he | 


whom you love returns to you, and he whom I love 
will never return to me!” 


“Oh, I will console you!” Marian pityingly | 
that it were better I should begove.” 


cried. 

And Genevieve looked into the face of the speaker, 
and shuddered, and shrank again away trom 
her. 

“You have told me that you were not cul- 


“Culpable'’ echoed Genevieve. ‘He is the 
guilty one; he who solemnly vowed he would re- 
turn to me, and who has destroyed and abandencd 
me for ever !” 

* Poor child!” sighed Marian. 

“Yes!” cried Genevieve, “you see now how 
necessary it is that I should quit you, that even on 
the instant I should begone!” 

But Maria saw not that, and again entreated the 
poor, unhappy girl to remain, and strove to hold ler 
back. 

But Genevieve impetuously shook herself free of 
Marian’s grasp, and flew towards the door, to find 
the way barred against her. 

It was Jerome Douverel who had so opportunely 
arrived. 

And to him did Marian call :— 

* Retain her, pray suffer her not to pass.” 

And Jerome remained in the doorway, and gazed 
astonished on Genevieve. 

Marian signed to him; and taking Genevieve's 
hand, Jerome led her back towards the rival from 
whom she would have flown. 

But Genevieve resisted and entreated. 

“Oh, pray—pray release me!” she implored of 
Jerome. “If you have children, if you have a 
daughter of your own.” 

A painful spasm flitted across Jerome's face, 
and he at once released his bold of Poor Genevieve. 

a the unhappy girl, turning towards Marian, 
said: 

“ You will suffer me to leave yous” 


pable ?” | 
| 
| 
| 


And a very decided “ No!” was the response. 

And then addressing Jerome, Marian said, 
and with much agitation : 

“She is my friend, my sister, and would desert 
me because she is unhappy, would forsake me, 
when I owe to her r 

But here Genevieve again sought to fly, and 
was again grasped by Marian, who exclaimed : 

“You shall not quit me thus!’ and asking and 
receiving from Jerome a promise that he would 
detain the poor girl for a few moments, Marian 
hurried from the room. 

And Genevieve was left alone with the father of 
whom so constantly she had been dreaming; for 
whose return so unceasingly she had prayed. 
Jerome was beside the daughter for whose sake 
alone he had wished to live. 


And nothing, no instinct of their craving souls ; 


told them of their affinity, of the sacred tie by which 
they were united. 

Marian had hurried away to seek Lady Grantley. 

She was certain that when Lady Grantley had 
been told all that Genevieve had done for Marian, 
the preserver of her grandchilda’s life would be com- 
pelled to remain with them. 

Marian was convinced that though obdurate with 
her, Genevieve would be unable to resist Lady 
Grantley. 

“T will not remain till she returns,” was Gene- 
vieve’s mental exclamation, as soon as Marian had 
hurried from the room, and once more sought to 


, make her way towards the door. 


But she was stayed by Jerome, who said, very 
politely, but yet very firmly : 

“ Pardon me—but I have promised, and must not 
suffer you to leave.” 

And Genevieve said that it was but a young 
girl's caprice which made Marian wish to retain one 
whom she pitied, and to whom that pity was an 
irksome burthen. 

And to that Jerome answered quietly and 
gratefully : 

“It is from pity also that they have sheltered 
me.” 

And Genevieve looked at him, surprised and in- 
quiringly. 

“Oh, Iam not ashamed of it,” Jerome replied to 
that look; “it is a noble-hearted family.” Then 
speaking very earnestly and entreatingly to Gene- 


; vieve, he said: 


“Tf you will be advised by me, you will remain. 


Your miseries cannot surely be of those for which | 


there is no consolation.” 
“ But it is also for her sake that I would depart,” 
sighed Genevieve. 
“For her sake !” 
“Yes, my presence might be fatal to her.” 
“Is that really true 2” Jerome asked, wondering 


| and perplexed. 


“ Yes,’ said Genevieve, ‘‘and you must now see 


And again she walked towards the door. 
A sudden thought appeared to strike Jerome. 
“Stay but one moment!” he cried, “it may be 


within your power to confer on me a_ special | 


favour!” 

Genevieve stopped instantly, looked into Jerome's 
face and returned quickly to his side. 

“ What would you ask of me!” she cried. 

Jerome hesitated a moment, and then said, anx- 
iously : 

“ Forgive me the question, but know you how tu 
read ?” 

Ard Genevieve sighed heavily as she answered 
in the aflirmative. 

She could read nov ! 

“ But, I mean, writing—a letter!” 

Yes, now Genevieve could read a written letter, 
and write one too. 

When Genevieve had so mysteriously disappeared 
from the hut on the mountain, amongst others, 
whom Jerome Douveral had entreated to make 
search for his daughter, he had gone to the pastor 


of his native village, aud that worthy man had pro- | 


mised that every means within his power should be 
employed that poor Genevieve might be discovered 
and given to her father’s arms. 

A letter from the pastor had now, at last, been 
brought to Jerome and he had come to that apart- 
ment in search of Marian, and to ask that she would 
read to him that letter on which, perhaps, his very 
life depended. 

For in those long years which Jerome had 
passed within his dungeon, shut out from the light 
of day, his eyes had grown weak aud dim, and 
vainly had he tried to deciphera single word of that 
which he was almost dying with anxiety to learn. 


And now, trembling with expectation, he gave | 


And | 


that letter to Gonevayve, entreating that she -vonld 
| read it to him, thet therein was contained his every 

hope, his entire Efe. 

| And Genevieve was greatly surprised, and she, 
too, trembled aa she saw that the signature was that 

| of the pastor of her village. 

She passed her hand before her eyes. 

,  detome falteringly implored that she would rcad 

| And Genevieve read : 

| “ The young girlin whom you are interested, has 

| quitted the neighbourhood.” 

| Genevieve started, to whom did those words al- 

lude ? 

While Jerome said to himself rejoiciugly : 

“At least, she lives!” and entreated that Gene- 
| Vieve would continue. And the next words real 
, to him were: “ The cause of her departure is now 
known 

Again Genevieve paused, and glancing at, with- 
out uttering aloud, the words that followed, tot- 
tered, for sue had recognized that it was of her the 
| letter was speaking: 
| “Oh! read—read!" again implored Jerome. 
And Genevieve, with voice trembling and sunk 
| almost to a whisper proceeded :— 

Betrayed and avandoned 

And Jerome, with a groan of terrible agony, 
staggered aud reeled as though a bullet had sud- 
denly struck him to the heart. 

“She has not dared to reappear amongst those 
the village.” 

So concluded this fatal epistle, which, when she 
had read, Genevieve's arms dropped to her side, her 

| head sank upon her bosom—her soul was crushed 

| with the agony of her shame. 

Jerome drew the letter from the poor girl's 
| hand, and sinking into a chair, hid his face and 
_ wept, for this greatest of all the calamities he had 
_known, that now had fallen upon his long-suffering 
heart. 

“ They all condemn me! 

‘thought poor Genevieve. 

And Jerome moaned: 

| ‘Alas! who could have been able to defend the 
poor clrild from the snares of the betrayer—she had 

mother!” 

| And Genevieve, having heard those words, 

quickly raised her head, and exclaimed : — 

“ No, no one!” 

And then, regarding Jerome with much surprise, 
she said : 
| ‘But wherefore has that letter been written to 

you? Wherefore are you interested concerning 
ler? Wherefore are you now weeping ?” 

| “Wherefore?” groaned Jerome. “ Because that 
lost, betrayed child, that dishonoured girl—is my 

| daughter !” 

And he turned away and sobbed, and so did not 
hear the faint ery which sprang from the very hear: 
of Genevieve, beheld not the agony, the dread and 
horror which in that moment had overspread he: 
! features. 

She felt as though she must fall lifeless at he: 
father’s feet. 

| “She was the only treasure which attached me 
still to life!” Jerome said, in faint and broken tones. 
“Now may heaven call me hence—I am prepared 
and ready !” 

And then he raised his head, and saw that Gene- 
_vieve was weeping bitterly. 
| “You, too, are weepiug!—you pity me!” he 

said. 

“And may heaven have pity on you, for I 

| The confession which another word or two would 

_ have rendered complete, was checked by Marian, 

| who had at that moment returned, and bringing 

her Lady Grantley. 

| And their coming distracted her father’s attention 
from Genevieve, at whose extraordinary emotion he 

| had already begun to feel surprised. 

“ There, that is she, dear mother!” Marian cried, 
pointing to Genevieve. 
| “Oh, suffer me to prove some portion of my gra- 
‘titude for your preservation of my darling Marian’s 
life!” Lady Grantley tearfully exclaimed, as she 
threw her arms around Genevieve, and kissed her 
tenderly. 

And passively, and scemingly unconsciously, 
Genevieve submitted (> her ladyship’s embraces. 

Motionless she stood, and, with her eyes, de- 
vouring Jerome Douverel. 

“Are you still resolved to leave us?” Marian 
said, entreatingly. 

“ Leave you!” Genevieve very softly replied, and 
without for a moment removing her eyes from her 


' of 


They all curse me!” 
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father’s face. “No—oh, no! I will remain—I 
will remain !” 

And Lady Grantley and Marian both thanked the 
poor girl. 

And well satisfied and pleased looked Lady 
Grantley, and radiant with delight was her petted 
grand-daughter. 

Soon Lady Grantley observed Jerome, and the 
grief that was stamped upon his features, and then 
she saw the letter which he was crushing within his 
hand, and said, with much interest, * You have re- 
ceived news of your child?” 

“ Yes, yes!” he faltered, and tears were iu his 
eyes. 

And Marian spoke soothingly to him. 

“She is, perhaps, dead!” cried Lady Grantley, 
pityingly 

“ Dead !" exclaimed Jerome, looking wildly about 
him. 

And then for some moments he was silent, and at 
last burst forth, despairingly, “ Yes, yes, she is 
lead!" and wiped away his tears, and strove to 
hold himself erect. 

Lady Grantley and Marian approached and 
sought to console him, but he waved them away, 
and tottered from the room. 

Genevieve's tortured heart almost ceased its pul- 
sation. 

“ Oh, never shall I dare confess to him that I am 
his daughter!” Genevieve was saying tv herself, 
and worse than death was in that thought. 

When retiring for the night, Marian insisted on 
herself accompanying her sister, as she now termed 
Uenevieve, to the snug, almost luxurious litt!e room 
which had been given as her sleeping apartment to 
Jerome's wronged and most unhappy daughter. 


It surprised Marian that the poor girl whose | : : 
| ways chimed in with one more extraordinary still. 


' Such as this: — Did you ever go to the Rocky Moun- 


abiding place had been s) 1] ong that miserable hut 
upon the mountains, should not cast a single glance 
around her, but should sem s> utterly indifferent 
to a comfort and an elegance, which, save perhaps 
in her dreams, it was impossible that she before had 
ever beheld. 

Had Marian known what thoughts were torturing 
this wretched girl, she would lave ceased to wonder. 

Marian had said Good night :” had affection- 
ately kissed Genevieve, and had turned to leave the 
room, when she stopped again, and running back, 
eried joyously : 

“Laura, you shall share my joy, my happiness— 
shall in short see him, hima of whom I have spoken 
to you.” 

Genevieve averted her face, that her happy rival 
might not behold the agony which was there re- 
vealed. 

“He will be back with us to-morrow.” 

And having said that, and with a delighted smile, 
Marian again cried “Good night:” again embraced 
Genevieve, and gaily passed from the room 


And Genevieve remained as if fixed to the spot | 


on which she had listened tou words that were the 
annihilation of her every hope in life. 

And she repeated whisperingly to hersel!: 

* To-morrow—he will return to-morzow ! and it 
will be in this house, in her presenee, that I shall 
again behold him—and soon he wil! be her hus- 
band !” 

And then she stirred, and writhed, and wrung her 
hands, and moaned: 

“ But, no, it is impossible !” 

And the next moment asked herse!! wherefore it 
should be impossible? Was not Marian young and 
beautiful, and wealthy ? 

And she, herself, poor unhappy being that she 
was, would she not already have done justice on 
herself, wonld she not ere this have quitted that 
house, but that she had found her father within it ? 
Her father' and her heart was breaking that she 
dared not avow to him that she was his daughter ; 
before him she had cowered and trembled, had al- 
most died with shame and terror. Still were ringing 
in her ears those terrible words,—“ My child is 
dead: 

But presently Genevieve resolved that she must, 
that she would speak ! 

Since Algernon was about to return, it would be 
absolutely necessary that her father should know 


all. 


“Yes” she exclaimed resolutely and aloud, “in | 


the morning I will tell my father al!; and he must 
in his pity snatch me from this hcuse, or in his 
anger kill me before false and cruel Algernon shall 
return to it.” 


Andthen she sank upon her knees, and prayed | 


that heaven would inspire her father’s heart with 
pity and with love, for his poor, suffering Gene- 
vieve. 


(To be cor tinted. 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS: 
WITTY AND HUMOROUS. 


THE MIDDLE OF NEXT WEEK. 

Smith and Jones, two merchants, were rushing about 
the City raising funds, when going round the corner of | 
the street, Jones came in contact with Smith, knock- | 
ing him down. Smith was excited, and exclaimed, 
‘Do that again, and I'll knock you into the middle of 
next week.” 

‘My dear fellow,” shouted Jones, “do it, and I'll 
give you a thousand pounds; for if I can only get 
through till then without breaking, I'm safe.” 


BROTHER BEN. 

An American paper says that away down east isa town 
called St. George. In this town lived a man by the 
name of Andrew Jobson. Andrew's reputation was 
not so good but that it might have been better. Once 
upon a time he went to Thomaston in his fishing-boat 
to sell some fish, and was espied by the sheriff. Andrew, 
seeing the sheriff come on board his boat, supposed him 
to be a customer for fish, and answered his questions 
with all the confidence imaginable. 

‘‘I believe your name is Andrew Jobson,” said the 
sheriff. 

“Yes,” said Andrew, ‘‘my name is Andrew Jobson, | 
the world over, and [ don’t care who knows it.” 

** Then,” said the sheriff, ** you are my prisoner.” 

“Ab, but stop a moment,” said Andrew; “ not 
quite so fast : you have made a slight mistake in your 
man. It’s my brother Ben whose name is Andrew.” 


“MY OLD UNCLE.” 
I remember one Silas Gray, a queer fellow, a citizen 


| don't know the world. 
, and in my younger days we used often to talk about | 


of the world, who, when he heard a traveller's tale, al- 


tains? Well, I wonder at that. You may be sure you 
My ancestors came from there, 
an old uncle that was living there about a century ago. | 
| He was a crack shot, and when he came down to see 
grandtather, brought a particular long gun with him. 
) I thought I might as well go and see what they had 
| done with the old man. Well, do you know, that dis. 
| trict is so remarkably healthy, bigh up in the air, that | 
people never died. They get old and shrivelled, and 
lose their faculties pretty much, and the neighbours tie , 
them up in a sack, and ticket them, and hang them up| 
in the church. So when I got to the place I went to 
the church, and asked the man that had charge, if he 
knew what had become of my old uncle. The man 
said he didn't know, but if I would come along with 
him we'd see. Sv we went round and examined the 
sacks, a precious lot of them. Sure enough, there was 
my uncle’s name on one. So the man asked me if I 
| wished to speak to him. I told him I wanted par- 
ticularly to doit. Well, he took down the sack, and 
inside there was my uncle, as dry as a mummy. He 
put him into warm water, and after a while the old 
man began to open his eyes and sneeze. At last says 
I, ** Well, uncle, can you speak 2” and he said he could. 
So I began to chat with him about our relations. The 
old man presently tired, and began to yawn. Says he, 
* If you have anything particular to ask about, I guess 
you had better make haste, as I am getting tired, and 
want to be hung up again.”"—* Well, then, uncle,” 
says I, “ 1 do just want to know what became of a par- 
ticular long gun you used to have.” —“ Look,” says he, 
“under the thatch at the north-west corner of the 
house, and you'll find it."—‘* Thankee, uncle,” says I, 
and we tied the old man up again. Well, I found the 
gun, and loaded it with a pound of powder and six 
pounds of shot. In my country the pigeons are so 
plentiful, that unless you drive them away, they eat 
up all the grain. Somebody has to go out every morn- 
ing to shoot them. Well, { was anxious for my turn. 
So I got up very early, long before daylight, and I laid 
the gun along a fence, just to sweep the field, as I 
thought. Isat down t-) wait for morning, but some- 
how fell asleep. When I woke, the ground was lite- 
‘rally plastered with pigeons. But the guns swept just 
over their heads, and ‘twas no use firing at them as 
they lay ; but I thought that was no great matter, so 
made ready. ‘ Hallo!” says I, and upthey flew. I let 
fly, but the hundredth of a second too late. Not a 
bird did I kill, tut we picked up two bushels and 
a-half of legs and feet on the ground.—American 


Paper. 
Poor CrEATURE!—‘' La me!” sighed Mrs. Partiag- 
| ton, * here I have been suffering the bigamies of death 
| for three mortal weeks. First I was seized with a 


bleeding phrenology in the left hamshire of the brain, 
which was exceeded by a stoppage of the left ventilator | 
of the heart. This gave me an inflammation in the | 
borax, and now I'm sick with the chloroform morbus. 

There is no blessin’ like that of health, particularly | 
when you're sick.” 


OUR OWN SPHINX. 


XXXV. CHARADE. 


In the ball-room, on the green 
y dancers gay are seen; 
Lads and lasses all are gay, 
Each one dances like a fay! 
Round and round with my Casha they go; 


Every belle now has her beau. 
Twirling, firsting, cheerily. 
On waltz they merrily ; 


And we hear the joyful shout 
Of the pleasure-loving rout. 


Now the revelry is o'er, 

Midnight darkly looms once more; 

Sinks to rest each dancer gay ; 

Farewell to the holiday! 

But some dancing goes on still, 

My with ing wiil. 

rling, frsting, through the skies, 

Wildly dancing, on he flies ; = 
Madly plunging to and fro, 
Laughing hoarsely, “ Ho, ho, ho!” 


Let us change the scene again, 

To a level, sandy plain: 

All is cheerless, all is drear, 

‘Tis a place to chill with fear. 

Suddenly, my whole tears by, 

Seeming to come from the gloomy sky. 
Twirling, frsing, at a pace 
Quicker than the fastest race. 
Throwing down with fearful force 
All who oppose its onward course. 

A. N.C. 


XXXVI. HISTORICAL MENTAL PICTURE. 

Ay invading army. which has been for some time ravag- 
ing the land of Judea. is at length met in a somewhat 
narrow pass, by a native host, which is headed by a brave 
and skilful commander—a man of great piety and zeal. 
The invaders, besides possessing the advantage of supe- 
riority in numbers, are rendered still more formidable by 
a force of forescore elephants - huge beasts which tramp!e 
to the earth, and deal destruction to, all who impede their 
progress. 

Suddenly, and just before the fight commences, a man 
from the opposite army rushes forth, cuts his way 
through the enemy, and makes towards one of these tre- 
mendous anima!s, conspicuous above the rest. by the 
height of the tower on his back, and the rich trappings 
which adorn him and his rider. The reekless hero, on 
reaching the object of his antagonism, hurls his weapon 
at him, and fails in his efforts to reach him, on account of 
the height. The weapon only pierces the beast, and brings 
it down upon himself, crushing him to death beneath his 
tremendous weight. E. B. 


XAXVIL ENGLISH RIVERS TURNED IN THEIR 
COURSES. 


1. Wuat river, transposed, becomes a part of the human 
frame ? 
2. Wuat river, reversed. is a sign of recognition % 
3. Wuat river, transposed, brings to life a notorious re- 
volutionist ? 
4. Wnuart river, reversed, becomes a tree ? 
5. Waat two rivers cau each be named in one letter: 
E.B 
XXXVIIL COMBINATION. 
A notn, conjunction, and a French verb combine 1. 
Something, quite clear, will bring to your mini 
XXXIX. A CON FOR THE DAY 
Wur will the Davenport Prothers never starve? 
XL. 
My second crosses my fist, and my whole is a well-known 
town. 
XLI. 
Hovier than God, baser than Satan. The deal eat it. 
and if the living eat it, they die. 


Two words in the English language, wit, three distig-: 
syllables, yet only four letters in each. 
XLII. 
You' tr find it difficult, I ween. 
To make two eights coun: but thirteen. 
XLIV. 
I'm but a little thing, but if you cut off 
My tail, I'm twice as weighty as | wus. 


XLV. PRACTICAL PUZZLE. 


Ye wits well versed in mystic lore, 
Permit me now, [ pray. 

One little puzzle just before 
You, thus to place or lay 


Of writing paper, thin, procure. 
A piece two inches square, 

This fold correctly, and be sure 
You fold it with some care 

When this you've done, both just and true, 
A knife I'd have you take. 

Then cut it once, but cut it through, 
And with the pieces make 

A word which means contempt; ard you 
The selfsame word beneath may view. 


| | 


To CorresponDENnts.—At the request of several friends, 
we give them another week to provide the solu'ions for 


| “The Sphinx" in No 1? 


| 
| 
| 
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THE LADIES’ PAGES. 


EDITED BY MADAME ELISE. 
AUTHORESS OF ‘* THE CROCHET AND KNITTING 
WINTER BOOK,” ETC., ETC. 

*,* All communications respecting this — should be 

addressed to Madame Elise, at our Offic: 
TO MY READERS. 
My Dear YouNnG LADIEs, 

IT is with the heartiest greetingsof the New Year 
that I address you, hoping that in our sojourn through 
it, we shall be enabled, through the useful accomplish- | 
ments and elegancies of the Work-table, to while away | 


many a happy hour together. It is our intention, 
through the year that has just dawned, to introduce 


several new features into the Ladies’ Pages of Bow | 


BEwLs, amongst which will be found some new and 
elegant designs im tatting and point lacet, with simple 
instructions for working the same. Also a series of 


easy and concise lessons on the chaste and beautiful | 


art of wax flower modelling ; lessons in drawing and 
water colours, with other additions which the time and 
season will suggest. We will show that the art of wax 


flower modelling is not an expensive elegance, if taste 


and judgment be put forth; many a beautiful spray of 


forget-me-nots or lilies can be formed out of the smallest | 


cuttings of a rose or camellia. What can be more lovely | 
than these flowers, if copied truly from nature—nothing 
but nature itself. They are suited as well for the cot- 
tage as the palace; they add chastity and beauty to the | 


simplest sitting-rooms , and when the real flowers are | 
withered and dead, they keep their memory alive, they 


breathe to us of hope and the coming spring, with its 
green fields, spangled with starry daisies, of quiet dells, 
where the sweet violets bloom, and of sunny banks 
where the bold primroses grow. They teach us to love 
and revere Nature : and in the formation of the simplest 
flower to feel an indescribable interest. Again, they 
are cheering for the wearied eye of the invalid to dwell 
upon, in their sick chamber, when the sweet perfume 
of the real ones would be too powerful forthem. And 
as an offering of friendship, nothing could be more deli- 
cate and refined than a group of theee flowers. Hither- 
to this elegant art has almost solely been confined to 


the daughters of the nobility, in consequence of which ' 


the materials have been sold at an enormous price, and 
leading it beyond the reach of many young ladies who 
would otherwise have taken great delight in the know- 
ledge of it. We wish, through these lessons, to teach 
our fair young readers to elegantly adorn their little 
homes, and to make it an elysium to those they love ; 
at the same time inculeating economy, which has 
hitherto been kept entirely out of the art. And we 
hope, through our teachings, to instil into the hearts 
of our dear young readers, many a bright and lasting 
lesson, and to ennoble them through the works their 
fair hands weave. 

And now, my dear young readers, as Time, with his 
old old tace, reminds me that he cannot tarry, but must 
onward—so | must, though with great reluctance, con- 
clude these few remarks, hoping that we may become 
better acquainted, and at the same time stating that I 
shall be most happy to answer any questions, if any 
difficulties arise. And withthe kindest wishes for your 
health and happiness in the New Year, allow me to sub- 
scribe myself, 

Yours faithfully 
ELIE. 


THe Fiss oF VaniTy.—We call vanity a foible, 
yet it 13 the prolific mother of vices. Among its 
progeny are falsehoods innumerable. For example, 
the fibs vain pretenders to knowledge tell to conceal 


How seldom one meets with a Frenchiless lady, who 1s 
willing to acknowledge her Frenchlessness 
speak French, Madam ?”—*‘ I used to speak it, but I 
believe I have lost the pronunciation."—And yet 
perhaps the respondent never knew the Gallic name 
of the month she was born in. She may be a domestic 
miracle, though, in the pudding and pie line; but 
would probably disclaim all acquaintance with kitchen 


lore, even more earnestly than she claims to have once | 


spoken French. Go to the grand opera and you will 
see scores of people there who dare not look at the 
English of their libretto books, lest somebody should 
suspect from the direction of their eyes, the veritable 
fact that they don’t understand Italian. 
quently one meets with men who assume ‘‘a travelled 
air,” and attempt to wonder-strike the verdant with 
descriptions of their experiences in foreign cities they 
have rever seen, and only know through the medium 
of guide-books. Others, again, whose aim it is to be 
thought erudite, will overwhelm you with sententious 
remarks on new works, of the existence of which they 
would have been ifnorant but for newspaper criticisms 
and reviews. Superficiality and falsehood are a 
siowy but weak-kneed pair, often mistaken for 
torough-breds of the literary courage. 


“Do you | 


Not unfre- | 


FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 


Tue old year has passed away, with all its joys and 
cares, and a new one commenced, bringing with it, as 
it generally does, its bright festivities. We have no- 
ticed. among the ball-dresses for this festal season, 
some very pretty costumes, among which is a robe of 
azure blue taffeta, ornamented with bouillonnes of 
| azure blue tulle, and sprigged round the bottom with 
very small bunches of rosebuds and forget-me-nots, 
intermixed with a narrow black velvet ribbon. A 
small bunch of the same on each shoulder. The head- 
dress composed of pink rosebuds, forget-me-nots, black 
velvet, and feathery grass. Another ball-dress is a 
robe of white tulle, trimmed at the bottom of the pet- 
| ticoat with escallops of black lace, scarlet geraniums, 
| and dewdrop grass. The body and sleeves are trimmed 
| with the same. Head-dress composed of scarlet gera- 
niums, fern leaves, and dewdrop grass. Moire an- 
tiques are much worn this season with stripes of velvet, 
' and sprigged with rich coloured flowers, which make 
most rich and elegant dresses. Plaids, also, are much 
worn. Amongst out-door dresses, we notice a robe of 
' rich violet silk, trimmed with black velvet and narrow 
black lace up each width of the skirt, body trimmed to 
| match. Cloak of black velvet made to fit the figure. 
Bonnet of violet and white silk, trimmed with black 
velvet, violet ribbon, and white lilacs. Morning dress, 
of green taffetas, trimmed with black velvet bands, 
edged each side with black lace, and trimmed at each 
point with tassels. Caps, of white lace, trimmed with 
mauve. Bonnets are still worn very small, trimmed 
| much at the crown with ribbons, laces, and flowers, 

| taking the place of a curtain. Cloaks are still made of 
| velvet, plush, and other warm materials, varying but 


| little from those of last month. 


EXPLANATION OF THE COLOURED PLATE, 


(See Steel Plate Engraving, published simultaneously 

with this Number.) 

First Ficgure.—Walking dress, of imperial green 
taffetas, trimmed with black velvet application, over 
which is worn a Tunic a /a Princess Murat. This is 
composed of black velvet, trimmed with ermine and 
white velvet buttons. 

Bonnet of quilted silk, ornamented with roses and 
chrysanthemums pink strings. 

Seconp Ficure.—Home dress of violet coloured 
' Popeline de Parme ; the bottom of the skirt is scalloped, 
and the dress is trimmed with black and white check 
silk. with this ia worn a Vest a /a Militaire. 

Head. dress, Véronaise, composed of scarlet velvet, 
and tulle bouillonnes. 


x DISCLOSURES OF AN OLD MAID. 

I may safely say that’ the organ of mirthfulness has 
been the cause of most of the misfortunes of my life. 
While still a child, I exhibited the propensity of laugh- 
ing at anything which struck me as ludicrous, no matter 
where or when it was. 

At one time I went toa funeral with my mother. It 
was the funeral of a young lady who was very much 
beloved, and of course lamented. Every one was in 
tears, when, on turning towards a window, I saw two 

n sitting side by side, one of whom was noted for 
his length of nose, the other because he had none. It 
was too much for my risibles—I choked, coughed, 
Ineezed, but it would not do; laugh I must, and isugh 
sdid. Suddenly a shadow fell across my eyes; anda 
fleshy protuberance, resembling a barbed hook, travelled 


pronounced in my ear: ‘** Child, you may be the next 
victim to the fell destroyer!” 

This completed my overthrow, and my mother, shak- 
ing me violently by the shoulders, 


_ knew how to beliave myself, 


I rcceived more reprimands and more punishments than 
any other six pupils. Once, when my music master had | 


been scolding me, and was just pronouncing pardon, I | goode 


looked up and perceived the remains of a pinch of snuff | 
adhering to the end of his nose. Then, alas! woe was 
me that day. 

I laughed my way from girlhood to maidenhood. At 
| length there came a time to me, as there comes to all, 
| when I was in love. Edward Grayson was a youth 
_ whom any lady might be proud to love. He was gentle 
, ond kind; and for a time I was able to control my 
laughing genius while with him. My parents really 
' hoped that I had begun to improve. 

One evening he was unusually serious; I unusually 
gay. He wished to converse soberly; I would not, 
and tried to prevent him from doing so. The more 
serious and grave he became, the higher my spirits rose, 
till at length I was above the earth—the clouds dancing 
about in the broad expanse of air. I leapt from one 
airy castle to another, till at length my lover, tired and 
no doubt disgusted, said in a husky voice, ‘‘ Amelia, I 
had hoped that you were the one to control my des- 
tinies—one who would be my companion through life's 


thick maze—a friend—a wife. But I now see my mis- 
take. I am friendless and alone—and must remain so. 
Forgive me for thinking to tame your wild, free spirit. 
You have said it is useless—I believe it. Farewell; 
hereafter we meet but as friends.” 

I was amazed—thunderstruck—but he was gone. I 
often met him afterwards, but he was reserved ; and I 
was always gay and frivolous in his presence. Oh, 
woman! thou art an enigma! When thou feelest most 
deeply, thou seemest most gay! When thou lovest 
most, thou seemest to scorn! 

Then came another lover, light-headed as myself, 
he was always joking, always gay. People said. 
** What a match !” and looked upon the thing as settled. 
One evening he came to me with a very solemn coun- 
tenance, and said: ‘‘ Amelia, I have an idea in my 
head.” 

** Don't it feel funny >" said I; which so frightened 
the poor man, that he was not able to finish. 

In like manner I have stopped two other confessions 
of love. Thus you see that my propensity for making 
fun has made me what I am—a lonely old maid. I 
have not mourned my flesh off on account of it, how- 
ever, but on the contrary have laughed and grown 
fat. 

But still, if some machine could be invented to keep 
my countenance while I listen to another declaration, L 
would be most happy to receive the declaration. 


AMERICAN ETIQUETTE.—TWO LAWS FOR 
LADIES. 


1. BEFORE you bow to a lady ia the street, permit her 
to decide whether you may do so ©r not, by at least a 
look of recognition. 2. When your companion bows 
to a lady, you should do the same. When a gentle- 
man bows to a lady in your company, always bow to 
him in return. Nothing is so ill understood in Ame- 
rica as those conventional laws of society so well un- 
derstood and practised in Europe. Ladies complain 
that gentlemen pass them by in the streets unnoticed, 
when, in fact the fault arises from their own breach of 
politeness. It is their duty to do the amiable first, 
for it is a privilege which ladies enjoy of choosing 
their own associates or acquaintances. No gentleman 
likes torisk the being cut in the streets by a lady, 
through a premature salute. Too many ladies, it 
would seem, ‘don't know their trade” or politeness. 
Meeting ladies in the streets, whom one has casually 
met in company, they seldom bow unless he bows 
first; and when a gentleman never departs from the 
rule of good breeding, except occasionally by way of 
experiment, his acquaintances do not multiply, but he 
stands probably charged with rudeness. The rule is 
plain. A lady must be civil to a gentleman in whose 
company she is casually breught ; but a gentleman is 
not upon this to presume upon acquaintanceship the 
first time he afterwards meets her in the street. If it 
be her will, she gives some token of recognition, when 


the gentleman may bow; otherwise, he must pass on, 
and consider himself a stranger. No lady need hesi- 
tate to bow to a gentleman, for he will promptly and 
politely answer, even if he has forgotten his fair sa- 
luter. None but a brute can do otherwise ; should he 
pass on rudely, his character is declared, and there isa 
cheap riddance. 


A WOMAN'S OPINION OF HUSBANDS. 
WE know that men have, by nature, a superiority in 


took me home, de- | 


| 


strength which enables them to go through labours 
and dangers, mental as well as bodily, from which fe- 


some distance across my nose, and I heard these words | males should be exempt: and that, by education, they 


are qualified for exercising the several trades or pro- 
fessions by which they are to maintain their families. 


, On the other hand, women are endowed (besides the 


| 


their ignorance, are as the sands of the sea-shore. , Claring that I never shou!d go anywhere again till I | ority of quickness, 


When I went to school the same fate followed me. 
wife. 


| 


graceful amiabilities of their sex) with a great superi- 
tact, and delicate discernment in all 
the every-day affairs of life. In all these, therefore, 
the husband ought to be completely guided by his 
And this shows the wisdom of our ancestors in 
making the husband ‘endow with all his worldly 
* the wife he lad chosen. The wife is depend- 
ent on the husband, and climbs to him for support, 
just as the hop-plant climbs on its pole, and a sweet 
pea on the sticks to support it, and as the vine in Italy 
was, according to the poets, “married to the elm.” 
But if you could conceive a hop-pole, or a pea-stick, or 
an elm, imagining that those plants were put there on 
purpose for its adornment, you would tell the: that 
this was quite a mistake—that the climbers are only 
cultivated for the flowers or truit, and that the stakes 
are placed there merely, for their sake, and must not 
claim any superior dignity or worth over the plants 
which they support. Now just such is the office of 
the husband. And this state of things is what people 
approach to more as they advance in civilization. 
Among mere savages the wife is made to yield to 
brute force, and is a mere drudge. In barbarian coun- 
tries the women are shut up; in more civi ized life 
they are left free, and have more control. And in 
England they have a higher place proverbially than 
anywhere else —-4 Correspondeni. 


| 
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WAX MODELLING. 
VARIEGATED CAMELLIA, 
Tris beautifal flower has been selected for our first 
lesson as it is about the simplest in its construction that 
could be given. Another advantage in giving this 
flower is, that at this time of year it is in its full zenith 
of purity and loveliness ; and can be viewed at most of 
the florists, which will greatly assist the pupil in the 
natural arrangement of its petals. We will not startle 
our pupils with a long list of materials required, but 
will, with each flower through the series, git its own 
peculiar requirements, which will not be found nu- 
merous or expensive. Great care must be taken in the 
selection of the wax and colours, as the beauty of the 
flowers will greatly depend upon the quality of the 
former and the brilliancy of the latter. There are 
three different degrees of wax—the thin, which is used 
for the fine roses, &c , &c. ; the medium, which is used 
for all ordinary flowers, as the violet, &c.; the extra 
thick, for these flowers requiring more firmness in its 
petals, as the cactus, lily, &c. The coloured wax is 
mostly of the medium thickness. The wax is sold in 
packets of twelve sheets, measuring about six inches 
long by three and a half inches wide, and may be 
bought at most of the artists’ colourmans, as also the 
paints, in small quantities. The materials required are 
a small pair of sharp scissors, loose at the joints. A 
long curling pin, used for moulding, such as is used 
ordinarily for shawls, &c., with a large smooth glass 
head, one ;of which 
can be obtained for 
a penny. A large 
camel's hair brush, 
and a very small and 


fine sable brush. 
Some thick wire, 
covered with silk 
or cotton, that 


which milliners use, 
and a piece several 
sizes finer, which is- 
used for the stems 
of the leaves. The 
materials required 
for the camellia are 
some Chinese white 
powder, some of a 
pale but rich pink, 
and the same of a 
brilliant carmine. A 
cake of sepia, and a 
small bottle of white 
bloom, several sheets 
of thick white wax, 
and the same of two 
shades of green for 
the leaves, one shade 
light and the o'‘her a 
very dark yellow 
green, resembling the 
colour of the natural 
leaf, which would be 
as well to procure, if 
possible. The pupil 
before cutting out 
the flower must trace 
out, in tissue paper, 
each of the petals, of 
which diagrams are 
given,recutting them 
in thick paper. Com- 
mence by placing a 
sheet of thin white 
paper on the table, 
with the given mate- 
rials. adding two 
small plates or 
saucers with a glass 
of water. Take a 
sheet of white wax 
and hold it for an 
instant at some dis- 
tance from the fire to 
preventit from crack- 
ing, then place the 
paper pattern of the smallest petals, marked 1. upon the 
dull side of the wax, care being taken always to go with 
the grain ; moisten the points of the scissors by dipping 
them into the waterand cut out 11 petals; care must be 
taken to cut them sharp and clear from all irregularities. 
Then cut out 9 petals the 2nd size, 10 of the 3rd, 14 of 
the 4th, 10 of the 5th, 5 of the 6th. Then cut in light 
green wax 6 of the 7th size, which is for the calyx, or 
base of the flower. With the head of the curling pin 
mould round the top of each petal on the dull side to 
curl it slightly back, turn it on the glossy side and press 
it down the centre of each, to forma vein. Place in 
the saucer a small quantity of white powder, with an 
equal quantity of bloom, adding the smallest quantity 
of pink, just to tinge the white witha blush. Mix 
these dry powders together with the large brush. the 
powders should always be well crushed with a knife to 


prevent grit, then dust each petal by rubbing it into 
the wax with the large brush on each side of the petal, 
taking care not to paint them quite down to the bottom 
or they will not adhere. Put into another saucer u 


THE CAMELLIA (VARIEGATED). 


little pink powder with the smallest quantity of car- 
mine, mixing them together with the weakest gum 


water. The pupil should never put the brush into the 


water, but should get the few drops needed by using 
the point of the handle. The more the colours are 
mixed the greater brilliancy is attained—very little 
colour should be taken in the brush at once, as it is apt 
to smear the petals. For the painting of the darker 
stripes of pink use the colour just mixed, and paint 
them with the sable brush in varied streaks, according 
tu the illustration, holding the brush quite upright ; 
varying the stripes on the petals as much as possible, as 
in nature there are not two petals alike. When all 
are painted take the thick wire, which is for the stem 
of the flower, and with half a sheet of white wax roll a 
strip round one end of it about a quarter of an inch, 
then double the end of the wire and wax down, and 
with the remainder of the half sheet roll tightly round 
it in the shape of a ball, to form the body or centre of 
the flower. To make up the flower take the lst size 
petals, which are the smallest and are eleven in number, 
and press three of them at equal distances round the ball 
just made, slightly warming them so as to make them 
adhere firmly ; then place, in like manner, 3 more between 
the last 3, andin the next round 5 ; make the first three 
cover the ball, each of the others gradually opening as 
seen in the illustration. 2nd, 3rd, 4th, and 5th sizes 
arranged in rounds of 4 and 5 according tospace. The 
6th size to be placed rather lower down than the 
others, fixing them close to the stem, which will keep 
the other petals firm. The 7th size, which is for the 
calyx and which is of green-wax, are to be placed in 2 
rounds, 3 in each, placing them close to the stem at the 
back of the flower. 
‘linge the top of the 
last 6 petals, or calyx, 
with a little sepia 
mixed with the last 
colour used. This 
finishes the flower. 
Cover the stem with 
the dark green wax. 
‘The bud is made with 
the smaller wire and 
the light green wax, 
and formed slightly 
in shape of a cone. 
Cut out 9 or 12 of 
size 7 in the same 
wax, warming each 
petal and moulding 
it in the palm of the 
hand with the thumb. 
Tinge the edge of 
each with pink, and 
press these round the 
cone-shaped centre 
in rows of 3 petals 
each. Cover the stem 
in light green wax. 
The leaves are form- 
ed by pressing the 
real ones on to three 
thicknesses of wax, 
making the light for 
the back of the leaf, 
passing the wire up 
the centre to form 
the stem, which must 
be covered with the 
light green wax. 
Should any difficulty 
be experienced in 
obtaining the real 
leaves, muslin leaves 
can be obtained and, 
if covered with wax, 
look nearly as well 
as the wax ones, and 
save much trouble. 
The leaves must be 
washed in weak gum 
water to give the 
gloss of the real 
leaves. Arrange the 
eaves and bud in the 
manner shown in the 
illustration, and paint 
the centre etem in 
sepia. It is always advisable. when possible, to have a 
real flower to make up from. 


= 


DIAMONDS IN AUSTRALIA.—If any doubt existed on 
the subject of Australia being a diamond-producing 
country, it isnow removed. A successful digger, named 
Williams, from the Yackandandah district, submitted 
to Mr. Crisp, jeweller, Queen Street, a collection of 
small stones which he had picked up while washing out 
gold. Amongget these was a diamond, the largest yet 
found in the colony, so far as is known, and of purest 
water. Its natural facets are perfect; its colour is a pale 
green, but approaching much more nearly to the pure 
water of the East Indian diamond than the stone which 
was the subject of a conversation not long ago in ta2 
Legislative Assembly. It weighs yiearly three carats. 
—Melbourne Paper. 
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THE WORK-TABLE. 
Qa 
PEN-WIPER. 
THe material of the front of the slipper given in our 
illustration is in scarlet cloth, pinked in small van- 
dykes at the upper edge, having a rosette in white 
chalk beads, with a pretty famey gold button in its 
centre, and surrounded by 
the sprays of beads, which 
will be seen in our design. 
When this is fastened on to 
the sole, it is stitched in the 
inside, then turned and orna- 
mented with stitches, having 
three beads on each, at 
regular distances all the way 
round, where the two parts 
are united. The sole is 
formed of two thicknesses of 
black cloth, the upper one 
being vandyked ; between 
these is placed the black on 
which to wipe the pens, 
commencing at the part of 
the slipper where the front 
ceases, and their thicknesses 
thus giving the appearance 
of the heel. We have said 
that the upper piece of cloth forming the fall should 
be vandyked, but under this they are plain, and not 
extending further into the slipper that the heel. All 
these parts should be tacked together, and cut as 
smoothly round as possible, to imitate the even round 
of the heel of the slipper. When this article is neatly 
made, it forms 
a very pretty 


INSERTION TATTING, FOR’ NIGHT- 
DRESSES, FETTICOATS, AND CHILDREN’S 
DRAWERS. 

MATERIALS. Messrs. Walter Evans and Co's. tatting 
cotton, No. 1; also their royal embroidery cotton, No. 

16 or 18. A shuttle and tatting pin, and a piece of 


fine lacet braid, 


PEN WIPER. 


FOR THE DIAMONDS, 

1st oval.— With the shuttle and thread form a loop 
and work 3 double stitches, 1 pin stitch, 6 double, 1 
pin stitch, 6 double, 1 pin stitch, 3 double. Draw the 
loop quite close, and commencing each of the next ovals 
as near as possible to the preceding one. 


THE TOILETTE, AND LADIES’ GUIDE. 


Tne CompLexion.—Pimpular diseases are exceed- 
ingly vexatious and spoilers of all beauty; they fre- 
quently develop themselves in young people of either 
sex about the age of puberty, and often appear again 
at subsequent periods of life. These affections are 


2nd and srd 


very common, and though not attended with danger 
to the health, or contagious, 
are disgusting to behold 
and difficult to cure. The 
face, neck, back, and chest are 
most liable to be attacked. 
Little red pimples appear, 
which in a few days become 
enlarged and form matter; 
this matter is often ejected 
by breaking: small dark 
spots are interspersed about 
the face and more gene- 
rally about the noge; these 
being squeezed, throw off 
a white fatty matter, popu- 
larly known as ‘‘ maggots.” 
Such a notion of the real 
nature of the secretion is for 
the most part erroneous ; 
but small animalcule are 
often found to be the tenants 
of those disagrceable, ugly pimples. To drive away 
such unpleasant visitanta great care should be taken 
that the bowels perform their regular functions; 
plenty of active exercise in the open air is required ; 
the skin kept clean, and a coarse flannel rubbed 
| frequently over the face to keep the pores open, besides 

often apply- 

ing a cooling 


offering from 
the Work-Ta- 


lotion, com- 
posed of a 
weak solution 


bletothe 
Writing- table. of bichloride 
_* of mercury and 
emulsion of 
EMBROID- bitter almonds, 
ERY BOR- MILK oF 
DER FOR Roses. — Put 
BOYS into small 
DRESS. bottle, two 
TUeE_ border ounces of rose- 
given this.week water; one tea- 
forms very INSERTION FOR TATTING. spoonful of oft 


handsome 

frimming for any of the purposes of ornament required 
for boys’ dresses. We say for boys, because there is a 
character in it more suitable for this than for general 
pueposes; it is more solid and less floral than those 
designs which we give with the view of feminine orna- 
ment. It is very handsome for the trimming of a 


white pique frock, or for the borders of trousers, or 
the front and collar to be worn with an open tunic. 
It is worked in the ugual style. of embroidery, the lines 
and holes sewn over with the leaves in satin stitch. 
No 24 Perfectionné cotton of Messrs. Walter Evans 
and Co., will be found the best size. 


ovals.—3 double, join to the pin stitch of last oval 6 

double, 1 pin stitch, 6 double, 1 pin stitch, 3 double. 

Draw up tightly as before. The 4th oval the same as 

3rd, only after the 2nd set of 6 double instead of 

makinga pin stitch, joi. tothe Ist pinstitch of 1st oval. 
All the diamonds are worked the same. 


EMBROIDERY BORDER. 


When completed, take a strip of stiff paper and gum 
to the back of it a strip of calico ; tack the diamonds at 
measured distances and, running the braid for the 
foundation top and bottom, fill up and connect them 
with bars in the royal embroidery cotton, as seen in the 
illustration, 


oi sweet al- 
monds, ten drops of cil of tartar. Shake the bottle 
until the whole are combined. 

Liquip GLuE.—In a wide-mouthed bottle dissolve 
eight ounces of best glue in a half-pint of water, 
by setting it in a vessel of water, and heating it 
till dissolved. Then add slowly, constantly stirring, 


two and a half ounces of strong aquafortis (nitric 
agid). Keep it well corked, and it will be ready for 
use. It is a handy and valuable composition, as it 
does not gelatinise, nor undergo putrefaction and 
fermentation, and become offensive, and is always 
ready for use. 
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NeW AND ORIGINAL MUSIC, 


(CoxroseD Expressty For Bow BELLs.”) 


Scherzo Characteristicg, 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE OR ORGAN. 


COMPOSED BY J. T. VON WERNICH. 
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